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A Study Of The License Qualifications And 
| Placement Of The Graduating Class 
Of 1931 


Virgil R. Mullins 
Director of Placement 
Indiana State Teachers College 


INTRODUCTION 
| The Indiana State Teachers Col- 
t lege graduated from its various 
courses during the year 1931, 386 
_ women and 207 men, a total of 593. 
| These graduates were distributed 
_ as follows: 


Graduate Courses 7 
Regular Four-year Courses 


In checking through the large list 
of graduates it was found that many 
secured their positions’ entirely 
through their own efforts. In the 
use of the terms “placed” or “place- 
ment” in this paper it is not implied 
that these people secured their po- 

Women Men 


4 15 
91 78 


Four-Year Regular and Special Courses __________ 28 10 


Four-Year Special Courses eee ae eae Se 


Four-Year Elementary Courses 
Two-Year Primary Courses 


. 55 55 
9 1 
83 0 


Two-Year Intermediate- Grammar Courses $ -- ne | -- — 47 


Two-Year Rural Courses ___ 


' Early in November forms were 
' sent out from the placement office to 
' each one of these graduates to find 
' out how many of these people were 
_ teaching, what subjects or grades 
' they were teaching, and if not em- 
' ployed, the reason or reasons for 
| such non-employment. To date re- 
_ plies have been received from all but 
four. 
: a 


egheianats — 1 


sitions through the activity of the 
college placement bureau or the di- 
rect effort of any of the departments, 
but rather it is meant that these 
people have positions and are teach- 
ing. 

The following discussion will deal 
with (1) the group receiving the 
master’s degree, (2) the graduates 
of the regular four-year courses, (3) 
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graduates of special courses who al- 
so secured regular high school li- 
censes, (4) graduates of special 
courses only, (5) graduates of four- 
year elementary and _ supervisor’s 
courses, and, (6) graduates of two- 
year elementary courses, primary, 
intermediate-grammar, and _ rural. 
The discussion of the four-year col- 
lege graduate groups deals first with 
the matter of subject licenses and 
later with the question of placement 
by subject or subject combination. In 
so doing it is possible to show to 
what extent placement has been 
affected by an apparent supply or 
over-supply in the various fields. 

GRADUATES OF GRADUATE COURSES 

Reports from the people receiving 
the master’s degree show that seven- 
teen of the nineteen have positions. 
Three of these are serving as prin- 
cipals of large high schools (i.e. 
schools with enrollments of more 
than five hundred), seven are teach- 
ing in large high schools, one is an 
assistant county superintendent and 
elementary supervisor, four are prin- 
cipals of smaller high schools, two 
are teaching in smaller high schools, 
one is attending Indiana University 
on a leave of absence, and one woman 
is married and not teaching. Con- 
sidering circumstances connected 
with individual cases we can say that 
one hundred per cent of the available 
teacher supply of this group is 
placed. 


REGULAR HIGH SCHOOL LICENSES 

Graduates of the four-year courses 
are considered in this report on the 
basis of the kinds of licenses which 
they received. The large group is 
that qualifying for regular high 
school licenses, with two or more ma- 
jors. One hundred sixty-nine grad- 
uates, ninety-one women and seventy- 





eight men, are classified in this 
group. Of the one hundred sixty. 
nine, seventy-six qualified for Eng. 
lish licenses. Sixty-three of these 
were women and thirteen men. Con. 
sidering second majors with English 
it is found that social studies leads 
all other subjects, twenty-four wom. 


en and seven men having qualified | 
studies licenses, | 


for English-social 
Other subjects combined with Eng. 
lish in the order of occurence are: 


mathematics, three; French, four; | 


science, seven; home economics, 
three; music, eight; art, two; physi- 
cal education (men) one. 

The mathematics group includes 
thirteen women and_ twenty-nine 
men. Other subjects combined with 
mathematics as follows: English, 
three; Latin, one; social studies, six: 
science, twenty-six; industrial arts, 
two; physical education, one; com- 
merce, three. 


Nineteen Latin majors combined 


other subjects with Latin as follows: 
English, eight; social studies, six; 
home economics, two; music, one; 
commerce, one; mathematics, one. 


Four of the five French majors | 
combined French with English, and | 


one qualified for a license in com- 


merce. 
There were sixty-nine social stud- 

ies majors. These graduates com- 

bined social studies with other sub- 


jects as follows: English, thirty-one; , 


mathematics, six; Latin, six; science, 
eight; agriculture, one; industrial 
arts, six; home economics, one; phys- 
ical education, seven; commerce, 
three. 


The fifty-four science majors of , 


this group combined science with 
other subjects as follows: English, 
eight; mathematics, twenty-six; 80- 
cial studies, eight; industrial arts, 
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five; home economics, two; physical 
education, five. 

Seventeen men qualified for regu- 
lar industrial arts licenses and chose 
second majors as follows: mathe- 
matics, two; social studies, six; sci- 
ence, five; physical education, four. 

Eight women qualified for regular 
home economics licenses and com- 
bined home economics with other 
subjects as follows: English, three; 
Latin, two; social studies, one; sci- 
ence, two. 

Eleven graduates qualified for reg- 
ular music licenses. Subjects com- 
bined with music were as follows: 
English, eight; Latin, one; art, one; 
commerce, one. 

Three art majors qualified for reg- 
ular high school licenses. They com- 
bined art with other subjects as fol- 
lows: English, two; music, one. 

Eighteen graduates combined 
physical education with other sub- 
jects as follows: English, one; math- 
ematics, one; social studies, seven; 
science, five; industrial arts, four. 

Sixteen commerce majors com- 
bined commerce with other subjects 
as follows: English, eight; mathe- 
matics, three; Latin, one; social 
studies, three; music, one. 

REGULAR AND SPECIAL HIGH SCHOOL 
LICENSES 

Thirty-eight members of the class 
of graduates qualified for both reg- 
ular and special licenses. The dis- 
tribution of the thirty-eight gradu- 
ates covers thirteen license combi- 
nations, the largest numbers being 
seven in music and art, seven in sci- 
ence and physical education, follow- 
ed by five in English and music. 
Other combinations occurred only 
once or twice. 

SPECIAL HIGH SCHOOL LICENSES 

One hundred ten four-year grad- 





uates (fifty-five women and fifty-five 
men) qualified for special licenses 
alone. The numbers qualifying in 
the special subject groups are: home 
economics, twenty-one; music, six- 
teen; art, four; physical education 
(women), one; physical education 
(men), eight; commerce, (women) 
—seventeen, (men)—seven. 


PLACEMENT OF GRADUATES OF FOUR- 
YEAR COURSES 
In considering the matter of place- 
ment three license groups (regular, 
regular and special, and_ special) 
shall be dealt with together. 


There is a total of eighty-eight 
English majors, fifty-nine of whom 
are teaching. The largest group not 
teaching is the English-social studies 
group of eleven. This combination, 
however, represents thirty-one peo- 
ple, twenty of whom are teaching. 
Percentages of placement in other 
English combinations are: mathe- 
matics (three), sixty-seven per cent; 
Latin (eight), eighty-eight per cent; 
French (four), fifty per cent; sci- 
ence (seven), forty-one per cent; 
home economics (five), sixty per 
cent; music, (fourteen), eighty per 
cent; art (six), sixty-seven per cent; 
physical education (one), one hun- 
dred per cent; commerce (nine), 
fifty-five per cent. 


The number of mathematics ma- 
jors is smaller, forty-one, and per- 
centages of placement with various 
combinations are as follows: English 
(three), sixty-seven per cent; Latin 
(one), no per cent; social studies 
(six), fifty per cent; industrial arts 
(two), one hundred per cent; home 
economics (one), one hundred per 
cent; physical education (one), no 
per cent; commerce (three), one hun- 
dred per cent. Mathematics majors 
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teaching are twenty-nine, or seventy- 
one per cent of the total. 

There were only nineteen Latin 
majors and seventeen (ninety per 
cent) of these are teaching. Of the 
two not teaching, one has an English- 
Latin license and the other has a so- 
cial studies-Latin license. 

Of the five French majors, three 
are teaching. The two not teaching 
have English-French majors. 

Forty-eight of the seventy-one so- 
cial studies majors are teaching. Per- 
centages of placement in social stud- 
ies license combinations are as fol- 
lows: English (thirty-one), seventy- 
one per cent; mathematics (six), 
fifty per cent; Latin (six), one hun- 
dred per cent; science (eight), sixty- 
three per cent; agriculture (one), 
one hundred per cent; industrial arts 
(six), eighty-three per cent; home 
economics (one), one hundred per 
cent; physical education (seven), 
fifty-seven per cent; commerce 
(three), sixty-seven per cent. The 
percentage of placement in the entire 
group of seventy-one social studies 
majors is sixty-six per cent. 

Sixty-two of our graduates quali- 
fied for science licenses. Thirty- 
seven (sixty per cent) of this group 
are teaching. One of the group has 
not reported. Consideration of place- 
ment in the various license combi- 
nations shows the following percen- 


tages: English (eight), fifty per 
cent; mathematics (twenty-six), 
sixty-five per cent; social studies 


(two), sixty-three per cent; industri- 
al arts (five), one hundred per cent; 
home economics (two), fifty per 
cent; physical education (five), sixty 
per cent. 

Of fifty-six men receiving indus- 
trial arts licenses, thirty-six gradu- 
ated on the special four-year course 
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and twenty on the regular high 
school course with second majors, 
Thirty-five of the thirty-six complet. 
ing the special course are teaching, 
and eighteen of the twenty qualify. 
ing for regular licenses are teaching, 
The percentage of placement for the 
entire group of industrial arts ma- 
jors is ninety-five. 

Thirty-three women qualified for 
home economics licenses. Of the 
number, twelve were on the regular 
college course and twenty-one on the 
special course. Of the twelve with 
second majors, eight (sixty-seven 
per cent) are teaching, and of the 
twenty-one graduating from the spe. 
cial course, eighteen (eighty-six per 
cent) are teaching. Of the total 
number of thirty-three, seventy-six 
per cent are placed. Placement of 
graduates of the regular course by 
combination is as follows: English 
(five), sixty per cent; mathematics 
(one), one hundred per cent; Latin 
(two), one hundred per cent; social 
studies (one), one hundred per cent; 
science (two), fifty per cent; mathe- 
matics (one), one hundred per cent; 
art (one), no per cent. 

Of forty-three music majors, 
twenty-seven were graduates of the 
regular college course and sixteen of 
the special music course. Twenty- 
six of the twenty-seven graduates of 
the regular course are teaching and 
nine of the sixteen graduates of the 
special course are teaching. One 
woman receiving a special license has 
not reported. Percentage of place- 
ment by combinations is as follows: 
English (fourteen) eighty-six per 
cent; mathematics (one), one hun- 
dred per cent; Latin (one), one hun- 
dred per cent; art (nine), one hun- 
dred per cent; commerce (three), 
one hundred per cent. Percentage of 
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placement for the entire group is 
eighty per cent. 

Nineteen graduates completed art 
courses. Fifteen of this number 
completed the regular college course 
and have second majors, while four 
completed special courses. ‘Twelve 
of the fifteen graduates of the regu- 
lar course (eighty per cent) are 
teaching, while two of the four with 
special licenses are teaching. Place- 
ment by subject combinations is as 
follows: English (five), sixty per 
cent; social studies (one), no per 
cent; home economics (one), no per 
cent; music (nine), one hundred per 
cent. The percentage of placement 
of all art majors is seventy per cent. 

Thirty-seven of the graduates com- 
pleted majors in physical education. 
Twenty-eight of these are graduates 
of the regular course and have sec- 
ond majors while nine are graduates 
of the special course. Of the twenty- 
eight graduates of the regular 
course, seventeen (sixty per cent) 
are teaching while of the nine gradu- 
ates of the special course, six (sixty- 
seven per cent) are teaching. Per- 
centages of placement by subject 
combinations are as follows: English 
(one), one hundred per cent; mathe- 
matics (one), no per cent; social 
studies (eight), sixty-three per cent; 
science( twelve), forty-two per cent; 
industrial arts (six), one hundred 
per cent. The percentage of place- 
ment of all physical education majors 
is sixty-two per cent. 

Forty-four people qualified for li- 
censes in commerce. Twenty of these 
were on the regular college course 
and twenty-four completed the spe- 
cial course. Of the twenty graduates 
on the regular course, fifteen are 
teaching while of the twenty-four 
graduates of the special course, nine- 
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teen are teaching. Of the entire 
group of forty-four, thirty-three 
(seventy-five per cent) are teaching. 
Subject combinations and _ percen- 
tages of placement are as follows: 
English (nine), fifty-five per cent; 
mathematics (three), one hundred 
per cent; Latin (one), one hundred 
per cent; French (one), one hundred 
per cent; social studies (three), 
sixty-seven per cent; music (three), 
one hundred per cent. 

FOUR-YEAR ELEMENTARY COURSES 

Ten of the graduates completed 
four-year elementary courses. One 
of these graduates accepted a 
scholarship and is attending Ohio 
University, one woman is a supply 
teacher in Indianapolis, and the 
others have regular teaching posi- 
tions. Considering the fact that the 
girl that accepted the scholarship 
was offered a position it can be said 
that ninety per cent of this group is 
teaching. 

NON-PLACEMENT OF FOUR-YEAR 

GRADUATES 

The report of graduates who are 
not teaching carries some facts that 
should be taken into account in the 
final analysis of employment of the 
1931 class. Of one hundred sixty- 
nine graduates of the regular four- 
year courses, it was found that fifty- 
two are not teaching. However, in 
this group of fifty-two there are five 
girls who are married and who can- 
not be considered available for teach- 
ing positions in the sense that the 
single women are considered avail- 
able. Also, in this group, are seven 
who did not desire teaching posi- 
tions. Counting these twelve as not 
available for teaching positions there 
is a total of forty of the group who 
were available, who wanted positions 
but who did not secure places. This 
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represents twenty-three per cent of 
the group of graduates of the regu- 
lar four-year courses, making the 
percentage of placement for the total 
group seventy-seven per cent. 

Of the thirty-eight people qualify- 
ing for both regular and special li- 
censes, eleven are not teaching. These 
people are all available if opportuni- 
ties are offered them to teach. The 
percentage of placement in this 
group is seventy-two. 

Twenty-one of the one hundred ten 
people who qualified for special li- 
censes alone are not teaching. Of 
the twenty-one, two are married 
women and five indicated that they 
did not care to teach. This leaves 
fourteen available for positions. Con- 
sidered in this manner we can say 
that eighty-eight per cent of the 
group of graduates of special courses 
are teaching. 

Considering all graduates eligible 
for high school positions, and includ- 
ing those who received master’s de- 
grees, the graduates of four-year ele- 
mentary courses, and those who com- 
pleted either four-year regular or 
special courses, there are 346 people. 
Of this number eighty-six are not 
teaching. However, of the eighty- 
six, only sixty-six can be considered 
available for positions, making the 
percentage of those placed, eighty 
per cent. 

Checking out the individuals who 
did not care to teach and those other- 
wise unavailable the following per- 
centages of placement by curricula 
and by majors are found: graduate 
school, one hundred per cent; four- 
year regular curricula, seventy-seven 
per cent; four-year regular and spe- 
cial curricula, seventy-two per cent; 
four-year special curricula, eighty- 
eight per cent; four-year elementary, 


ninety per cent; English, seventy-six 
per cent; mathematics, seventy-one 
per cent; Latin, ninety per cent; 
French, seventy-five per cent; socia| 
studies, seventy-three per cent; sci- 
ence, sixty-five per cent; industria] 
arts, ninety-five per cent; home econ. 
omics, eighty-one per cent; music, 


eighty-five per cent; art, seventy per ; 


cent; physical education, sixty-two 
per cent; commerce, eighty per cent, 
NON-PLACEMENT OF TWO-YEAR 
GRADUATES 
Eighty-three girls completed the 
two-year primary course. Of the 
eighty-three, sixty-five are teaching. 
Of the eighteen not teaching, two are 
married and six indicated that they 
were not interested in securing posi- 
tions. Taking this into account it 
can be said that eighty-eight per cent 
of the available supply of primary 
teachers have positions. 
By far the largest group of our 


two-year people were graduates of » 


the two-year intermediate—grammar 
course. Ninety-six women and forty- 
seven men completed this course. Of 
this group of one hundred forty- 
three, twenty-five are not teaching. 


However, in this group of twenty- ’ 


five are seven married women and 
ten who did not desire positions. This 
reduces the available supply to eight, 
which represents only six per cent 
of the class, making a placement per- 


centage of the entire group, ninety- ' 


four. 

Only twenty-one people completed 
the two-year rural course. Twenty of 
these people are teaching. One wom.- 


an of the group desiring a_ position 
‘was unable to locate a_ position — 


Placement in this group figures 
ninety-five per cent. 
Considering all graduates of all 
(Continued on Page 206) 
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The Development Of Physical Education In 
Normal Schools And Teacher- 


Training Institutions 


Florence M. Curtis 
Head, Department of Physical Education for Women 
Indiana State Teachers College 


It occurs to the writer that the 
topic assigned to her for discussion 
this afternoon was suggested to the 
committee by the recent program 
outlined by the State Board of Edu- 
cation making health and physical 
education a required part of the high 
school curriculum for the state of In- 
diana. In 1919 the general assembly 
of the state passed a law giving the 
State Board of Education the power 
to make provision for suitable cour- 
ses of instruction in physical educa- 
tion for all pupils enrolled in both 
public and private elementary and 
secondary schools. About 1924 a pro- 
gram was outlined for the junior 
high schools, but it was not until 
1928 that the program for the senior 
high schools was formulated and put 
into effect. The class which gradu- 
ates this spring, then, is the first to 
have met the one wnit requirement in 
health and physical education. The 
activity of the Inspection Division of 
the State Department of Education 
this fall and winter has tended also 
to arouse interest at this particular 
time. The fall conferences held at 
the four state schools which train 
teachers of physical education and 
the eleven district conferences con- 
ducted during the month of Febru- 
ary served to focus attention upon 
this newest addition to the curric- 
lum of the modern schools, as it ex- 


ists in our own immediate environ- 
ment. 

Physical education is not in reali- 
ty a new phase of education. It is 
new only in its present emphasis and 
in its widened educational signifi- 
cance. Fred E. Leonard in his intro- 
duction to A History of Physical Ed- 
wcation makes the statement, “‘Man’s 
earliest endeavor to perfect the body, 
discipline the mind, and mould the 
character of the young by means of 
selected forms of physical activity 
and special regimen could doubtless 
be traced back to a prehistoric age.” 
Certain it is that from the time of 
the Greeks to our own period there 
has existed in every age a character- 
istic attitude toward this phase of 
education shaped largely by political 
and social expediency, by religious 
prejudices, and by current education- 
al philosophy. 

A careful study of the development 
of public education in the United 
States shows very clearly that even 
the earliest schoolmasters were not 
unmindful of the demands of the 
body. One form of training after an- 
other has been pursued and tested 
until is has developed elements which 
have failed to harmonize with current 
American educational ideals. The 
intervals between the various efforts 
have in all instances been short, only 
long enough for the effects of the lack 
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of such training to become apparent. 
Then the popular ear has been atten- 
tive to the claims of any newcomer 
who has been able to advance rea- 
sonable argument in favor of his 
ideas. 

The first provision to be made in 
the United States for the training of 
teachers dates back to the establish- 
ment of private normal schools for 
the professional training of teachers 
of physical education. These schools 
were for many years the chief source 
of supply of teachers not only for the 
public schools, but for the colleges and 
universities and for the state normals. 
The first of this type of school was 
known as the Normal Institute of 
Physical Education. It was opened 
in Boston in 1861 by Dioclesian 
Lewis, a picturesque gentleman 
known equally well for his lecture 
work in physiology and hygiene and 
for his influential and untiring work 
in the interests of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. Dur- 
ing the seven years of the existence 
of his school it graduated something 
like 420 ladies and gentlemen. These 
graduates were able to meet the de- 
mands that came for instructors in 
the “new gymnastics,” first from the 
schools of New England but later 
from practically every state in the 
Union. The success of his system, 
however, was so largely dependent 
upon the personality of its promoter 
that it did not survive for any great 
length of time after he transferred 
his efforts to other fields. 

In 1866 the American Turnerbund 
opened their normal school for the 
training of teachers. The school was 
located first in New York City, later 
moved to Milwaukee, and finally in 
1907 it was located in Indianapolis 
where it still continues to train 
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teachers. The school is now known 
as the Normal College of the Ameri- 
can Gymnastic Union. After 1886 
the turners began an active cam- 
paign for physical education in pub- 
lic schools and their system was 
adopted and used exclusively in many 
of our larger cities, for example— 
Chicago, Kansas City, Davenport, 
Cleveland, and St. Louis. 

In 1881 Dr. Sargent opened his 
normal school forthe training of 
teachers in Cambridge, and there 
taught what became known as the 
Sargent method. The New Haven 
Normal School was opened by Dr, 
William G. Anderson in 1886 and the 
Department of Physical Training 
added to the _ International 
Training School of the Y.M.C.A. in 
1887. In 1889 the Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics was founded 
and Boston became the center from 
which the influence of the Swedish 
system radiated. 

In 1889 there was held in Boston 
a conference in the interest of physi- 
cal training. This meeting was pre- 
sided over by William T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and to it came a large num- 
ber of leading educators of the coun- 
try. The purpose of the conference 
was “to place before educators the 
various systems of gymnastics then 
popular and to secure discussion of 
the same, with a view to clearly as- 
certaining the needs of the schools 
and determining how they might 
best be met.” This conference marks 
a high point in the history of physi- 
cal education in our country. The 
development of physical education 
in the publie schools has been steady 
since that date. The Swedish system 
was so ably advocated by Dr. Hart- 
well and others that: its value and 
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practicability for the schools was 
keenly appreciated. It required little 
space (its advocates claimed the aisles 
of the schoolroom would do) and little 
apparatus. A great deal of health 
value could be obtained from a mini- 
mum of time expended. In addition, 
the classroom teacher with very little 
preparation could provide the in- 
struction. Naturally such a system 
made a strong appeal to the practical 
school man and fastened upon the 
American schools for many years a 
narrow and ineffective system of 
schoolroom gymnastics. 

The story of the development of 
physical education in state normal 
schools and teacher-training colleges 
as one would expect follows very 
closely the growth of physical edu- 
cation in the public schools, since 
they are merely the extension up- 
ward of these same schools, the nor- 
mal school, existing for one specific 
purpose—to prepare teachers for the 
schools of the state. 

Leonard, who is probably our best 
scholar in the field of the history of 
physical education, makes a state- 
ment in the last edition of his text 
that as yet the data which would 
make possible a comprehensive his- 
tory of physical education at the 
various state normal schools has not 
been collected. In fact, it is only very 
recently, as you have seen, that the 
state normal schools have yielded any 
great influence in the training of 
teachers for this phase of education. 
A few of the normal schools first 
to organize and give credit for train- 
ing courses in physical education are 
the following: 

1. The State Normal Schools of 
Pennsylvania at West Chester and 
Mansfield. Courses were organized 
about 1893. 
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2. The New Jersey State Normal 
School at Trenton in 1893. 

3. Cook County Normal School, 
Chicago, Illinois, about 1893. 

4. Michigan State Normal School 
at Ypsilanti, organized about 1894 by 
Wilbur P. Bowen. 

5. Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls—Department organized 
in 1902. 

No doubt were the data available 
it would be possible to lengthen 
somewhat this list. 

A study of the catalog statements 
of the early normal schools shows 
how meager were these early pro- 
grams. Dr. C. E. Ebinger, director 
of the physical education department 
of the West Chester Pennsylvania 
State Normal School, in a paper, 
“Physical Culture in the Normal 
School,” prepared for the American 
Physical Education Association meet- 
ing in 1892 stated their position 
rather clearly: “If physical educa- 
tion is to enter at all into the curricu- 
lum of the schools, it must be through 
the teachers of the regular branches. 
.... What more fitting place then to 
commence the systematic teaching of 
gymnastics than the normal schools. 
...-1do not believe it is the function 
of the normal schools to prepare spe- 
cial teachers, but I believe that every 
normal school in the country can and 
should instruct its graduates so as to 
fit them to give systematic instruc- 
tion to pupils of various ages in some 
rational course of physical educa- 
tion.” In practice these early 
courses usually consisted of a very 
limited amount of instruction in the 
system advocated by the particular 
school, a short course of lectures on 
method, and a very limited amount 
of teaching in the model schools. 

Probably much more significant in 
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the history of the development of 
physical education at this period 
was the beginning of teachers’ 
courses at the colleges and univer- 
sities which were accepted in meet- 
ing the requirements for the bachel- 
lor’s degree. Among the _ schools 
developing such courses early, Leon- 
ard lists the following: 

1. University of California, 1898. 

2. University of Nebraska, 1899. 

3. Oberlin College, 1900. 

4. The University of Missouri, 
1900. 

5. Teachers 
University, 1903. 

6. Wellesley College, 1909. 

7. University of Wisconsin, 1911. 

However, Hartwell in his report 
to the Commission of Education in 
1903 stated that the training of 
teachers of this subject was still 
largely in the hands of special normal 
schools, the number of such schools 
having considerably increased. As 
late as 1914 Rice says there were 
only fourteen degree granting insti- 
tutions giving courses for the pre- 
paration of teachers of physical ed- 
ucation. 

In 1927, at the request of the 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, the American Physical Edu- 
cation Association appointed a com- 
mittee for the study of the curricu- 
lum of the institutions preparing 
teachers of physical education in the 
United States. When the committee 
made its report in 1929 they had 
made a careful study of 139 such in- 
stitutions. Of that number 108 
schools were providing four-year 
courses. Out of the 108, eighty were 
state universities or endowed col- 
leges or universities and twenty- 
eight state teachers colleges. Of the 
remaining schools studied, nine were 
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state teachers colleges providing 
two-year or three-year courses. It 
is significant to note that the com- 
mittee estimated that at least fifty 
per cent of the courses in the schools 
of the 1929 study have been organ- 
ized since 1917. 

The World War undoubtedly was 
the factor that contributed most to 
the rapid development of physical 
education in the public schools at 
this period, and hence was respon- 
sible for its extension upward into 
the teacher-training institutions. The 
physical examinations which reveal- 
ed thirty-five per cent of our young 
men of military age unfit for service 
revealed the short-comings of pre- 
war physical education and made 
that knowledge the common property 
of the nation. Dr. Thomas A. Storey 
in an article published in the Ameri- 
can Physical Education Association 
Record for February, 1920 estimated 
that less than five per cent of the 
boys and girls received any physical 
education at all while at school under 
pre-war conditions, and that the 
little which they did receive was in- 
adequate and ineffective being large- 
ly the ten to fifteen minutes per day 
schoolroom gymnastic variety. The 
war at the same time, however, dem- 
onstrated the scope and content of 
the program of physical education to 
many who had not clearly seen its 
structure before. Military training 
was more practical hygiene and 
physical than it had ever been before. 
By demonstrating the practicability 
of such a program under the pres- 
sure of the needs of a great war, it 
emphasized the fact that America 
could not afford to provide less care- 
fully for peace. 

The results of the agitation which 
followed the war for an adequate 
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program of health and physical edu- 
cation was seen in the enactment of 
many state laws making provision 
for such courses of instruction in all 
public and private elementary and 
secondary schools of the states con- 
cerned. 

The first state known to pass a law 
of this type was Ohio, in 1892. North 
Dakota followed in 1899. Pennsyl- 
vania and Illinois had attempted 
such legislation unsuccessfully as 
early as 1895. This first agitation 
had come largely from the turners, 
from the American Society for the 
Advancement of Physical Education, 
or from teachers’ associations. Under 
the stimulus of the war, however, be- 
tween 1915 and 1918, eight states en- 
acted such legislation. From 1919 to 
1929, twenty-six more were added, 
bringing the total to thirty-six. A 
number of other states without spe- 
cial legislative enactment have 
through regular educational chan- 
nels developed state programs. 

The laws quite generally propose 
a very broad program under the term 
physical education, but they differ 
rather widely in detail—in their 
statement of educational aims and in 
the means to be employed to attain 
them. In most cases, however, the 
teaching of physical education is 
mandatory; in a few, as in Indiana, 
it is permissive, the detail work of 
setting up such a program being left 
to the State Board of Education. 
Usually the law not only makes pro- 
vision for the teaching of physical 
education in the public and private 
elementary and secondary schools, 
but also for the establishment of 
courses for the training of teachers 
in the state controlled teacher-train- 
ing institutions, thus, at least, par- 
tially accounting for the more than 
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fifty per cent increase in the number 
of schools providing such courses 
since 1917, referred to earlier in this 
paper. 

The war alone with its agitation 
for state legislation seems scarcely 
a satisfactory explanation for the 
continued growth of this subject in 
the school program. Changes in 
general educational theory and in ed- 
ucational philosophy have played a 
major part. Such changes give evi- 
dence that education is no longer 
thought of as solely concerned with 
the child as an intellectual being, but 
recognizes that his physical being 
needs care, development, and some- 
times correction. There is also a 
significant trend of conviction among 
educators that physical education ac- 
tivities afford opportunity for exper- 
iences which are so natural and in- 
stinctive and which lie so close to the 
heart of every normal boy and girl, 
that the teacher in this field holds an 
exceedingly strategic position and pe- 
culiar power in moulding the social 
and moral attitudes of young people, 
and that the activities contribute 
much to the foundations of habits of 
wholesome use of leisure time. 

When in 1918 the committee on re- 
organization of secondary education 
published the bulletin Cardinal Prin- 
ciples in Secondary Education they 
listed “health” as of primary impor- 
tance. In order to carry out such a 
program the committee stresses the 
necessity for providing a_ school 
building which shall conform to the 
best standards of hygiene and sani- 
tation, for a program of health in- 
struction, and for the organization of 
an effective program of physical ed- 
ucation activities. 

To meet the needs of the schools 
of the state for teachers of such a 
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program the departments of physical 
education in the state teachers col- 
leges are being developed. A study 
of their catalog statements shows 
them organized largely around the 
following four units of work: 

1. The service courses—planned to 
meet the health and _ recreational 
needs of individual students. This 
unit of work may or may not provide 
for individual corrective activities. 
Where individual corrective activi- 
ties are lacking restricted classes are 
usually provided for those whose 
physical condition is such that they 





cannot benefit from the regular class 
instruction. 

2. Special programs are planned 
to meet the needs of the elementary 
class room teacher—the primary and 
the intermediate groups. 

3. The professional course for the 
regular high school teacher who 
teaches physical education as one of 
two or more subjects. This course is 
usually referred to as a minor. 

4. The curriculum organized with 
the cooperation of the science depart- 
ment for the special teacher of health . 
and physical education. 





—— 
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A STUDY OF THE LICENSE QUALIFICATIONS AND PLACEMENT 
OF THE GRADUATING CLASS OF 1931 


(Continued from Page 200) 
two-year elementary courses there 
are 245 people. Of this number, 
forty-four are not teaching, but in 
the group of forty-four, twenty-five 
either did not desire positions or are 
to be considered otherwise unavail- 
able. This leaves nineteen graduates 
of two-year courses in every sense 
available for teaching positions. This 
represents less than eight per cent of 
the entire group of two-year gradu- 
ates, making the total placement 
more than ninety-two per cent. 


SUMMARY 


Looking at the employment prob- 
lem from another angle all graduates 
of all courses might be considered. 
This considers the original number 


of 593 graduates. Of this entire num- 
ber, 130 for various reasons are not 
teaching. This group of 130 includes 
forty-five people who either did not 
desire positions or were otherwise un- 
available for teaching positions. The 
remaining eighty-five which, it can be 
fairly said, constitutes the available 
teacher supply not employed repre- 
sents fourteen per cent of the entire 
class. Thus, considered strictly on 
the basis of available supply, and tak- 
ing into account circumstances sur- 
rounding some of the cases of non- 
placement, it can be said that eighty- 
four per cent of the available teach- 
ers of this year’s graduating class of 
593 have positions, and, this in the 
face of general conditions is better 
than might have been expected. 
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Teachers College And Standardizing 
Agencies 


J. W. Jones 
Dean of the Faculty 
Indiana State Teachers College 


No truth so sublime but it may be trivial tomorrow in the light of new thought. 
People wish to be settled; only as far as they are unsettled is there any hope for them. 


In 1895 a little group of men inter- 
ested in the welfare of their respec- 
tive colleges formed the nucleus of 
what has since grown into the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. This organiza- 
tion has developed into one of the 
leading standardizing agencies in the 
United States. 

Paralleling the development of the 
North Central Association, and no 
doubt to some extent influenced by 
the development of that body, has 
been the growth of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. As 
early as 1902 informal conferences 
of the North Central Council of Nor- 
mal School Presidents were held in 
Chicago. The members of the group 
discussed their common problems 
and in an informal manner agreed 
upon desirable practices affecting the 
welfare of their schools. 


Near the middle of the last decade 
the Bureau of Education instituted 
several surveys of teacher-training 
institutions. An important by-pro- 
duct of these surveys was the de- 
velopment of two papers which may 
be considered as the beginning of 
written standards for teachers col- 
leges. The first was prepared by the 
late President David Felmley of the 
Illinois State Normal University at 
Normal, Illinois and was known as, 


—K'merson. 


“The Scope, Function and Standards 
of the State Normal School in Public 
Education.” The second was written 
by the late John A. H. Keith, prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, and was en- 
titled, ““Plans and Procedures for a 
Continuous Self-Survey of the State 
Normal School.” 


In 1916 a few of the presidents of 
degree-granting teachers’ colleges 
formed the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. In its early in- 
formal meetings, the common prac- 
tices affecting the mutual welfare 
of the colleges were discussed. A 
set of formal written standards 
was adopted by this organization in 
1923 at Cleveland. The present 
standards were adopted at Washing- 
ton in 1926 and through study and 
revision have reached their present 
status. In a somewhat similar fa- 
shion the code of the North Central 
Association has been revised. 


Both associations are trying “to 
set up and establish by general con- 
sent standards which will advance 
human welfare through an increased 
effectiveness of the work of the’” col- 
leges. Two statements from the pro- 





‘John A. H. Keith, “Plans for Studying, 
Modifying, and Enforcing These Stan- 
dards,” Yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges, 1926, p. 108. 
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ceedings of the Associations support 
this position. The first is from the 
Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual 
Meeting of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, March 19, 20, 21, 1925. 
“*The object of the Association 
shall be to establish closer relations 
between the secondary schools and 
the institutions of higher education 
within the North Central States and 
such territory as the Association may 
recognize.’—Constitution, Article II. 


“The aim of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools is, .... first to bring 
about a better acquaintance, a keen- 
er sympathy and a heartier cooper- 
ation between the colleges and sec- 
ondary schools of this territory; sec- 
ond, to consider common education- 
al problems and to devise the best 
ways and means of solving them; and 
third, to promote the physical, intel- 
lectual and moral well being of stu- 
dents by urging proper sanitary con- 
ditions of school buildings, adequate 
library and laboratory facilities, and 
higher standards of scholarship and 
remuneration of teachers..... ‘ss 


The second supporting statement 
is from the constitution of the 
American Association of Teachers 
Colleges adopted at Washington in 
February, 1932. Article I] says that 
the objectives of the association shall 
be: 

“Section 1. To make more effective 
the administration of teacher-train- 
ing institutions, to improve the qual- 
ity of scholarship of students, to re- 
fine methods and materials of in- 
struction, to discover adequate modes 
of social control, to stimulate scholar- 
ship, research and educational con- 
tributions from members of faculties 
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that public education and children’s 
welfare may be promoted. 

“Section 2. To coordinate the ef- 
forts and programs of The Teachers 
College of America in attaining the 
above objectives by approved meth- 
ods based on the results of education- 
al resarch and scientific inquiry. 

“Section 3. To secure through 
aroused public sentiment and sane 
legislative enactment standards in- 
suring adequate praparation for all 
teachers. 

“Section 4. To become familiar 
with educational policies and prac- 
tices of teacher-training institutions 
in other countries, that there may be 
mutual gain through exchange of 
ideas.” 

It would be possible to present an 
impressive array of figures to show 
the progress made in teachers col- 
leges as the result of the voluntary 
application of the standards of both 
the North Central Association and 
the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges. But such quantitative 
evaluation would not tell the whole 
story of the progress toward efficient 
service. Many factors would, of ne- 
cessity, have to be considered in such 
an appraisal. An evaluation of the 
effect of the influence of the North 
Central Association on teachers col- 
leges was expressed by the Secretary 
of the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education at the meeting of 
the association in 1931: 

“The application of the regular 
college standards to the _ teacher- 
training institutions has resulted in 
greater emphasis in these _ institu- 
tions on such matters as preparation 
of faculty, better administration, and 
integration of curricula. Indeed, | 
believe that the North Central Asso- 
ciation has had a very wholesome 
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effect upon this group of institutions. 
In this connection one should also re- 
member the excellent work of the 
American Association of Teachers 
Colleges in recent years.’” 

Similar appraisals of the value of 
the standards of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges are 
available. One of the more recent 
statements was that made by Dr. S. 
H. Whitley, president of the associa- 
tion, in his recent broadcast address 
from this year’s meeting of the asso- 
ciation in Washington. Dr. Whitley 
pointed out at least six marks of pro- 
gress evidenced by the present status 
of teachers colleges in the United 
States. (1) Scholarship in teachers 
colleges is being maintained at a high 
level of efficiency as evidenced by sev- 
eral factors, one of which is the ac- 
ceptance of graduates of teachers 
colleges into graduate schools 
throughout the country. (2) Empha- 
sis is being placed upon professional 
techniques in_ teacher _ training. 
(3) Considerable attention is being 
directed to the problems of student 
personnel. Selection of students for 
the profession is being considered in 
many colleges; careful attention is 
being given to the in-training prob- 
lems of the student body; and ef- 
forts are being made to follow up the 
product of the teachers colleges on the 
job. The colleges are utilizing the 
information thus obtained to im- 
prove the quality of the training 
given in the college. (4) Laudable 
progress has been made in faculty 
training. The result is that teachers 
college faculties are becoming de- 
pendable leaders in_ educational 
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“Report of the Secretary of the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion,” North Central Association Quarter- 
ly, VI: 1, p. 43. 
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thought. (5) The teachers colleges 
are being administered economically. 
Dr. Whitley emphasized the point 
that the per capita cost of educating 
teachers was lower than that of any 
other profession. (6) The last few 
years have been marked by a growth 
in the value of capital improvements 
in the teachers colleges. 

One of the most hopeful signs that 
both associations are not entirely 
satisfied with existing codes is the 
establishment of separate commit- 
tes in each association to study the 
problem of revision by carefully 
planned procedures. 

It is rather interesting to go back 
into the history of the Committee on 
Standards and Surveys, as revealed 
in the Yearbooks of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges and 
trace the development of this Com- 
mittee from the opinionated stage 
pointed out by President D. B. Wal- 
do of the Western State Teachers 
College of Kalamazoo, Michigan, in 
1926, to the present efforts of the 
committee to revise the standards 
only after careful investigations. 
Time does not permit a review of this 
history, but one familiar with the 
progress that has been made during 
the last five years realizes that the 
various members of the committee 
have been guided by the counsel of 
President Waldo in his discussion of 
the functions of the committee in 
1926. Among other things President 
Waldo pointed out: 

“Standards are not fixed. They 
are subject to constant change, and 
permanence of high type investigation 
seems essential. Standards are de- 
sirable and necessary, but rigid 
standardization is to be shunned. We 
need from year to year new ideals. 
General standards of perfection must 
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be rising, not stationary. They should 
be so drawn, moreover, as not to in- 
volve unfair distinctions within the 
ranks of any given institution or as 
between different institutions that 
are making an honest and intelligent 
effort to attain a maximum of excel- 
lence. To set up now an arbitrary 
set of standards to go into effect in 
one or two or three years may in 
many instances injure rather than 
benefit. The motive underlying the 
setting of standards should be that 
of ‘lend a hand,’ rather than attach 
stigma to institutions whose tempor- 
ary status is unfortunate and unfair. 
It should be the policy of this organi- 
zation to cooperate with and seek 
the cooperation of all institutions of 
a kind other than our own whose aim 
is the betterment of the _ public 
school.’” 

In the 1931 report of the Commit- 
tee on Standards and Surveys, Dr. 
Ned H. Dearborn said: 

“The Committee on Standards and 
Surveys .... functions are, first, to 
help identify your problems; second, 
to gather the best available opinion 
and facts related to the solution of 
those problems; and third, to use 
common sense in interpreting opin- 
ions and facts in terms of recommen- 
dations. The final responsibility for 
the adoption or rejection of these 
recommendations rests with the As- 
sociation membership.’ 

There are two other sources of ap- 
praisal of the standards of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges 
that are worthy of mention at this 
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“The Preparation of Teachers for Teach- 
ers Colleges and Normal Schools,” Year- 
book of the American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges, 1926, pp. 17-18. 

“*Report of the Committee on Standards 
and Surveys,” Yearbook of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, 1931, 
p. 61. 
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time, although it is not posisble to 
present here the full extent of such 
appraisals. The first source is the 
National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers being conducted by the Of- 
fice of Education of the Department 
of the Interior. To the extent that 
standards may be established on the 
basis of known facts this survey 
should be of value. The second source 
is the thorough discussion of the 
standards by the teachers colleges as 
represented in the 1931 Spring Con- 
ference of the Eastern States Asso- 
ciation of Professional Schools for 
Teachers. A major portion of this 
conference was given over to consid- 
ering the standards of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges. 

Each of the fifteen standards was 
analyzed and discussed. Two state- 
ments are inserted here to give a gen- 
eral idea of the trend of the discus- 
sions: 

Standard III. Standards for Grad- 
uation. (Tracy T. Allen, President, 
State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania.) 

“As pointed out by Dr. Bagley, we 
have increasing evidence of the im- 
portance of a good teaching person- 
ality as an outstanding element in 
the teacher’s equipment. School ad- 
ministrators and supervisors empha- 
size personality traits in their rat- 
ing scales. A recent study by Miss 
Morris(Personal Traits and Success 
in Teaching, Teachers College Bu- 
reau of Publications, 1929) shows 
that personality correlates more 
highly with success in teaching than 
either intelligence or academic 
marks.’” 


“The Standards of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges,” Proceedings 
of the 1931 Spring Conference of the East- 
ern—States Association of Professional 
Schools for Teachers, p. 83. 
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Standard VIII. Organization of the 
Curriculum. (Bennett C. Douglass, 
head, department of education, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington.) 

“« .. . In our efforts to instruct 
prospective teachers there is a dan- 
ger that we shall treat a mastery of 
subject matter, method and practice 
as ends in themselves and not as 
means, which they are definitely in- 
tended to be. We realize that teach- 
ers must know and be able to do cer- 
tain specific things. In our enthusi- 
asm it is easy to lose sight of the fact 
that the reason why teachers should 
have control over these _ specific 
things is so that children will be 
helped onward in their growth and 
development.’” 

One important feature of these 
discussions stands out—the need for 
qualitative consideration in the ad- 
ministration of the quantitative stan- 
dards. Referring to this problem, 
Dr. C. W. Hunt, Secretary of the 
American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, stated at the conference: 

“T want to say that I have come 
through my experience of three years 
in this work with a belief in the stan- 
dards. I make that statement dog- 
matically. I believe in the process. 
I believe in the quantitative side of 
the process and I believe just as 
much in the emphasis on the intan- 
gibles, the qualitative side..... 

“T want to say a word about the 
compulsory aspect of these stan- 
dards. After all, they are standards 
which don’t have any legal status. 
They are standards which have been 
developed by a group of people who 
are interested in this game. They 
are incomplete, inadequate, as our 
discussion so amply demonstrates, 





‘Op. cit., p. 115. 


but I think they are immensely worth 
while as I said before. .... 

“TI think all the emphasis on quali- 
ty which has been given today has 
been in the right direction. We find 
great difficulties in going in that di- 
rection, but I think that the empha- 
sis is all there, and I think our whole 
teacher preparation program is go- 
ing to slide out from underneath our 
feet unless we emphasize increasing- 
ly the matter of quality in the years 
to come, quality in the admission of 
students, quality in every other re- 
spect.’” 

Rather hurriedly the organization 
and functions of the Committee on 
Standards and Surveys of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges 
have been reviewed. Now let us con- 
sider briefly the similar activities of 
the North Central Association. As 
a result of some questioning of the 
standards of the North Central Asso- 
clation, action was taken in 1930 to 
establish a committee of fifteen 
members to study the existing code. 
President L. D. Coffman, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was made 
chairman of the Committee. The 
teachers colleges were represented on 
the committee by President O. R. 
Latham, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, lowa, and Presi- 
dent W. P. Morgan, Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb, II- 
linois. The general committee ap- 
pointed a sub-committee on ways and 
means. This sub-committee has been 
able to secure funds from the Gen- 
eral Education Board which, supple- 
mented by money from the associa- 
tion, assures the general committee 
of ways and means of carrying on 
the program outlined to the General 





"Op. cit., pp. 156, 157, 159. 
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Education Board. The program pro- 
poses: 

“1. That various standards or cri- 
teria now used as a basis for judging 
colleges shall, insofar as time and 
money will permit, be examined and 
tested. 

“2. That new standards or criteria 
that give increasing consideration to 
the qualitative factors and forces 
that determine the real essence or 
nature of a higher institution of 
learning shall be discovered, if pos- 
sible, and formulated. 

“3. That we should look forward 
to the formulation of flexible stan- 
dards of excellence rather than to 
standards that shall be applied uni- 
formly and that limit or destroy in- 
itiative and experiment. 


“4. That in our attempt to arrive 
at such standards or criteria a few 
rather than many problems shall be 
carefully studied and tested.’ 

The Committee on Standards has 
had a research staff working on these 
problems. The first report of the re- 
search staff was miade at Chicago 
last year. Among various points dis- 
cussed in the report the following is 
worthy of attention, since it serves 
as a guide post which might well be 
considered in our own progress. 

“It has occurred to the Staff that 
the purpose of the Association in ac- 
crediting colleges would be advanced 
if it ceased to use the word standard 
in its procedures. Unfortunately 
certain connotations have grown up 
about this term that are at variance 
with good educational administra- 
tion. Rightly or wrongly the word 
standard has become associated with 





"Lotus D. Coffman, “Improvement of Ac- 
crediting Procedures, Part I. Introductory 
Statement,” North Central Association 
Quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 2, pp. 200-201. 
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uniformity and in some quarters js 
looked upon as the enemy of educa. 
tional experiment, variety, and pro. 
gress. It is but a step from this con. 
cept to that of mediocrity, and the 
phrase ‘uniform mediocrity’ § de. 


} 


scribes to many persons the inevj. ' 


table results of ‘standardization.’ It 
may be assumed that the Association 
would be unwilling to accept such 
issue as the fullfillment of its aims in 
accrediting. It seems appropriate 
that the Association declare its larg. 
er purposes by dropping the word 
standard from its discussions. 
“The choice of a term in place of 
standard is not easy of determina. 
tion. As one such substitute it is 
suggested that the phrase criteria of 
excellence might be employed. Such 
a term does not imply absolute vir- 
tue in any criterion of quality, it sug- 
gests degrees of excellence, and 
makes possible a quantitative state. 
ment of institutional competence. 
“The Research Staff does not at 
this time feel competent to indicate 
the form in which accrediting cri- 
teria may best be stated nor even to 
name with any degree of exactness 
the specific items which must ulti- 
mately be included. It may be sug- 


gested, however, that the items in the 


followng list must all be_ studied 
with a view to their utilization in a 
final comprehensive statement. 
“1. Objectives 

Faculty 

Curriculum 

Instruction 

Library 
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Organization 

Control 
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Finance—support and control 
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12. Business management 

13. Records 

14. Admissions 

15. Student discipline 

16. Health Service 

17. Extra-curricular activities 

18. Living conditions 

19. Student finance—loans, etc. 

90. Vocational guidance 

91. Social activities of students 

92. Individual problems of students 

23. Collection and use of personnel 
data 

94. Administration of student man- 
agement 

25. Athletics 

26. Extension — correspondence — 
night sessions. 

27. Summer sessions 

298. Evaluation of product of insti- 
tutions 

29. Tone of institution 

30. General standards’” 


The Committee on Standards of 
the North Central Association has in- 
dicated that it is considering the pos- 
sibility of defining separate stan- 
dards for institutional groups. Such 
a procedure offers a challenge to the 
various groups of higher institutions 
to maintain within their own classi- 
fication, institutions which would 
rank high by any criteria of excel- 
lence. 

The endeavor thus far in this 
paper has been to give a rapid sur- 
vey of the development and objec- 
tives of the standardizing agencies, 
an evaluation of the application of 
the standards, and a brief review of 
the efforts being made to improve 
the means of accrediting higher in- 


 —E 








°M. E. Haggerty, “Improvement of Ac- 
crediting Procedures, Part II. The Report 
of the Research Staff,” North Central As- 
ne Quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 2, pp. 206- 
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stitutions. The activities in both 
associations seem to offer encourage- 
ment to us to be ever alert to the 
task at hand—that of making our 
college one of the outstanding teach- 
er-training institutions of the 
country. 

We cannot stop with the goals we 
have attained. It behooves us as in- 
dividual members of a faculty in such 
an institution to make a united ef- 
fort to further the progress that has 
been achieved. We are members of 
a faculty in a teachers college that 
has a glorious history. The men and 
women who have worked for the wel- 
fare of this school in the past deserve 
considerable credit for their labors. 
But we cannot rest on the laurels of 
the past nor be content with the 
achievement of the present. We 
must move forward. 

We should become vitally concern- 
ed with the education of master 
teachers—teachers who will be dy- 
namic in dealing with the whole child 
in the public school and who will be 
leaders in those activities which 
make for better economic and social 
conditions. Shall the curricula plan- 
ned for the education of such teach- 
ers be dominated by the traditional 
liberal arts college idea of higher ed- 
ucation or shall the curricula be dom- 
inated by progressive concepts of the 
teachers’ activities in a modern 
school? It seems to me that some- 
where between these two points of 
view must lie a safe policy by which 
we may make definite progress. This 
means that we shall shape the con- 
tent of the courses in our several cur- 
ricula to contribute to the education 
of the master teacher in the broad- 
est interpretation of that term. In 
doing this we may find that a few of 
our graduates will be conditioned in 
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certain lines of work if they apply 
for admission to graduate schools for 
advanced work in their teaching ma- 
jors, but since we are primarily con- 
cerned with the job of educating the 
master teacher for the boys and girls 
of the state, such a condition should 
not cause us undue alarm. 


The master teacher will lead boys 
and girls to the realization of their 
full ability to carry on in the complex 
life of today. In my judgment such a 
teacher will need to have (1) a 
thorough grounding in subject mat- 
ter; (2) a type of professional train- 
ing that will function on the job; 
(3) as broad a contact with the cul- 
tural fields as is possible; and (4) a 
humanized point of view in dealing 
with people in the school and in the 
community. Our job then becomes 
one of constantly studying the meth- 
od of educating students so they will 
be master teachers. It seems to me 
that several of the things we are do- 
ing this year should be contributing 
definitely to such an objective. I 
should like to suggest that as each of 
us comes in contact with these activi- 
ties he bear in mind that he is work- 
ing on the common problem of edu- 
cating master teachers. 


We are studying the content of our 
courses. We are stating to each other 
and to our students the specific con- 
tribution of our particular subjects 
to the common objective. We have 
the right to modify these statements 
from time to time, but it seems self- 
evident that it is a definite obligation 
in our common problem of training 
master teachers to follow in the daily 
class procedure that which we have 
stated. (I know of no instructor who 
is not following the outline of his 
course, if you do—may I plead with 





you to encourage that instructor to 
change the practice. ) 

A committee of the faculty has re. 
cently prepared a new check sheet 
for personality traits. These new 
sheets will be made available later 
this year. But is it not possible for 
each of us as we come in contact with 
our students to contribute to the de. 
velopment of such traits as we feel 
can be improved? Should not each 
instructor assume a definite respon- 
sibility of counseling with the stu- 
dents regarding their personal ap. 
pearance, their speech, their atti- 
tudes, as well as other traits? 

We have recently entered upon a 
program of relationship with the 
problems of classroom instruction in 
the training school. This is not the 
first time in the history of this col- 
lege that such a program has been 
considered. It is not conceivable that 
any one person will foresee all the 
problems which will develop in such 
a program. The possibilities of mu- 
tual understanding, goodwill, and an 
unlimited amount of charity for the 
other person’s problems will present 
themselves. I should like to invite 
your whole-hearted cooperation in. 
the solution of these problems. Let 
us work together to the end that our © 
training school shall become the cen- 
tral laboratory in the education of 
the master teacher. I have faith that 
this faculty will make the most of 
the opportunity to study the prob- 
lems of boys and girls in the training 
school classrooms. I should like to 
see us work out together a scheme 
whereby each member of the faculty 
will be able to demonstrate the value 
of the theories discussed in his col- 
lege classes by actual classroom in- 
struction in the laboratory school. 

(Continued on Page 245) 
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Exploratory Experiences In Latin America 


Burton Clark 
Acting Assistant Professor of Geology and Geography 
Indiana State Teachers College 


The month of February, 1932, is 
especially fitting for an evolutionist 
to speak or write upon Latin Ameri- 
can, particularly South American ex- 
ploratory experiences, since just one 
hundred years ago Charles Darwin 
was enroute across the Atlantic on the 
now famous ship Beagle, to undertake 
those studies which later resulted in 
his epoch-making writings, first The 
Voyage of the Beagle, and there- 
after The Origin of Species and 
The Descent of Man. In his Voy- 
age of the Beagle he says that they 
“Sailed from Devonport on _ the 
twenty-seventh of December, 1831.” 
They arrived off the coast of Brazil, 
February 16, 1832. 

Certainly it was indeed an inspir- 
ing scientific opportunity to follow 
over parts of Darwin’s noted trail, 
his dairy in hand, reading his own 
observations at the very points where 
he himself made them, and thus not 
only to actually relive many of the 
experiences which inspired him, but 
also to relive them with the added 
inspiration gained from reading 
right there his own emotional expres- 
sions. 

In visiting Patagonia, that great 
scientific mecca, I was following over 
not only the trail of Darwin, but 
more or less also part of that of the 
still earlier intrepid explorer, Magel- 
lan, just after the four hundredth 
anniversary of his most admirable 
feat. So, after having myself lived 
through several really blustering sea- 
sons in those “Roaring Forties,” I still 


cannot fail to admire the wonderful 
persistence of that great geographer 
who first braved the task of tacking 
right into the teeth of such exception- 
ally furious winds, not in a ship as 
we know it, but in a mere sail boat 
of only one hundred tons. 

In calling the roll of the noted ex- 
plorers who lighted my trail, especi- 
ally in that wonderland of southern- 
most Argentina, I surely must not 
overlook that other altruistic explor- 
er, Carlos Ameghino, the field geolo- 
gist, who, with his equally altruistic 
brother, Florentino Ameghino, the 
laboratory vertebrate paleontologist, 
some years back startled cultured 
America and Europe with the more 
or less scientific announcement that 
in Patagonia they had found that the 
earliest mammals had lived actually 
contemporaneously with the latest 
reptiles, that is in latest Mesozoic or 
earliest Cenozioc time. 

After having finished the Pata- 
gonian field work, it was a rare treat 
indeed to hunt up in the Buneos Aires 
Museum old Carlos Ameghino and 
with him compare our observations 
in the same fields and at the same lo- 
calities, while he personally exhibited 
to me in the museum his classic 
finds! 

With my humble homage paid on 
this anniversary to those noble pion- 
eers, let us now hurry into the field. 

In the report of the Amherst Ex- 
pedition it was recorded that a cer- 
tain Dutch Afrikander, or South 
African Boer, knew where in Pata- 
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gonia were located Ameghino’s type 
localities where mammals were al- 
leged to have actually lived contem- 
poraneously with dinosaur reptiles. 
His name was said to be Dirk Venter 
and he was reported to live at Puer- 
to Visser at the coast at about lati- 
tude 45, far to the north of the bay 
town of Commodoro Rivadavia. Out- 
fitting our broadened gauge Ford 
with provisions, almost a complete 
duplicate of extra parts, and cans 
upon cans and under cans of gaso- 
line, we started north by a circuit- 
ous inland high pampa route, arriv- 
ing at a way station just under the 
“searp” of the plateau pampa just 
before sunset. The question was 
whether to stay there until morning 
or to press on by starlight over that 
dark pampa where the faint trails 
reforked confusedly and where other 
traffic was almost unknown. As I 
drove on after dark I was so remind- 
ed of how I used to return horseback 
to camp along the west Dakota’s line 
at night singing that old cowboy 
song: 

“Oh bury me not on the lone prairie 
Where the howling wind blows full and 


free. 
We continued along, hoping far on 


to follow back down a gully trail to 
the coast where our future guide was 
reported to live. After traveling 
but a short distance our gasoline 
tank ran dry, so we stopped at the 
filling station which we were carry- 
ing along on our own running board. 
During that interval we were over- 
taken by a small auto truck. The 
two occupants, thinking we needed 
help, unhesitatingly observed the 
“Unwritten Law of the Frontier” 
and kindly offered their aid. Soon 
we in turn overtook them, stalled by 
engine trouble. We therefore recip- 
rocated as true frontiersmen. Then 
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they, having heard our business back 
in town, urged us to follow them in- 
land as their guests, but we begged 
off, inquiring as to the fork for the 
canyon trail to the coast. They warn- 
ed us of its greater dangers at night 
and told us instead of a more rounda- 
bout less dangerous route. But, be- 
fore parting, as a matter of mere 
courtesy, I agreed to record their 
names and addresses for a subsequent 
friendly visit. So imagine my sur- 
prise when the driver announced his 
name as Dirk Venter! I had been try- 
ing my very best to escape the very 
man I was seeking! It has been 
Said that God looks after babes, 
drunks, and Americans. It certain- 
ly looked as though he also looks 
after night prowling explorers! That 
night I simply had to sleep in Dirk’s 
crudely, but cleanly, furnished bed- 
room while he and his equally hos- 
pitable wife slept on their dirt floor. 
And as I laid down there at 2 A.M. 
I listened to the howling wind, at last 
shut out, thinking how I had hesi- 
tated in even venturing on at night, 
then realizing that if I had waited I 
certainly would have by daylight suc- 
ceeded only in going wrong! So it 
surely seemed both that nothing ven- 
tured, nothing won, and that only he 
who hesitates gets lost! But on the 
morrow, he, a Dutch Boer, and his 
boon neighbor, a French Boer, were 
to initiate me more thoroughly than 
I had even dreamed. When I awoke 
I at last saw through the window the 
sunlight gleaming on a very distant 
white scarped hill, immediately rec- 
ognized from the Amherst Expedi- 
tion description as the end of my 
years long rainbow, the famed locali- 
ty that supposedly proved to a start- 
led scientific world that the first 
mammals existed contemporaneously 
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with and competed with the latest 
reptiles ! 

The horses were saddled ready for 
the trip. On my horse was an Eng- 
lish riding saddle, seemingly about 
the size of a postage stamp after 
comparing my varied experience 
with other types of saddles. Since 
it did not have the pummel over 
which I was accustomed to fasten my 
saddle bags, I was forced to load my 
numerous instruments, tools, et 
cetera, upon my person, chiefly in my 
coat pockets, with my heavy camera 
strapped over my shoulder to hang 
high over the middle of my back. The 
other two men, with more sturdy 
saddles, carried nothing but a single 
rifle between them. We had no more 
than started when they requested me 
to carry it. Thus outfitted, with my 
pockets jolting heavily with each 
swing of the horse, and with them so 
earefree I began to suspect that 
something was up. No sooner had I 
thus sized up the situation than Dirk 
announced they were going to show 
me how those in the Boer cavalry 
use to charge the British in the Boer 
War. Then they let out their Boer 
Battle Cry, stuck their spurs into 
their fiery steeds and were off with 
a wild dash. My charger nearly left 
me behind in his own desire not to 
be left behind. Thereafter I was too 
preoccupied with my swaying pock- 
ets and my heavy camera giving my 
spinal column a teriffic pound at each 
and every leap of the horse to shoot 
with my rifle in hand any of the 
British Army, which must have fled 
even faster beyond range of my vi- 
sion. Thus your valiant cavalryman 
charged on over hill and dale, bound- 
ed down slopes, and leaped gullies. 
It seemed as though we would never 
overtake the fleeing Englishmen. 
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Finally we came to a fence and a 
closed gate which, much to my sur- 
prise and disappointment—they did 
not attempt to leap. In fact, I later 
got even with them by joking about 
opening gates in the Boer War cav- 
alry charges. Dirk, after he dis- 
mounted, advised me to dismount and 
tighten the single cinch strap used 
to fasten on my horse’s_ saddle. 
When they saw the look of surprise 
on my face, they first laughed and 
then with true sportsmanship loudly 
praised me. The cinch was broken! 
How long I had been riding that way 
I was glad I did not know, for had I 
known I doubtless would have been 
among the wounded. We used the 
halter strap in place of a cinch, mere- 
ly tying it around the horse as you 
fasten a belt about your waist, leav- 
ing the saddle free to turn even if 
not to bounce off. Thus we galloped 
all day, I having been accepted as a 
boon companion. But what we saw 
at that most realistic exposure can- 
not be told except with lantern slides. 
So, with what superior contempt I 
might now spurn in the movies these 
so-called daredevil horseback riders 
who have their saddles actually fas- 
tened on lest they fall and get hurt! 

Here just a passing word in regard 
to the Patagonian Scots—and Scotch. 
For example I found that on New 
Year’s Eve if a Scot had had suffi- 
cient of his Scotch, and rode away in 
a Ford celebrating with his bagpipe, 
that he could make his bagpipe in the 
distance drown out even the rattle 
of his Ford. We also found that try- 
ing to pasture our horses enroute on 
the sheep grazing fields of the Scots- 
men was a real Scotch joke, for, as 
they said, according to the theory of 
Darwin, natural selection would de- 
velop race horses in Patagonia, for 
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only race horses could survive there. 
That is, only those that could race 
from one blade of grass to another 
before starving. These Scots had 
migrated there from the Falkland 
Islands. They told me all the hard 
tales of their initial settlement, of 
breaking trails with some twenty or 
so wild mules chained to heavy wool 
carts, et cetera. Therefore they es- 
pecially enjoyed watching us harness 
our six best mules to our covered 
wagon, with many times more draft 
and saddle animals for substitute 
reserves. They insisted that we re- 
name that prized six for good luck, 
so anxious were they to hear what 
names we would give them. To do 
honor where honor was due, having 
been trdated even by Scotsmen to 
Johnny Walker whiskey and Old Tom 
gin, and knowing they also spoke 
Spanish, I therefore, upon the morn- 
ing of departure, announced our six 
names to the assembled multitude. 
I told them the lead mule was Johnny 
Walker flanked by Whiskey and 
Soda. Following Johnny Walker as 
a chaser was our Old Tom flanked by 
Tambien and Tampoco, the latter in 
Spanish meaning also and also not, 
the “tam” of teach being pronounced 
as “tom.” Judging by the wild cheers 
we assumed our names were indeed 
acceptable. And with such cheering 
we pulled out of Puerto San Julian 
for the interior frontier only to 
straggle back weeks later with fam- 
ished animals, starving though wear- 
ing nose bags fillled with oats mere- 
ly because the frugal Scots had never 
taught their animals when young 
that oats were good to eat, showing 
that one cannot teach old mules new 
tricks. 

Now, for a change, let us visit the 
natives of the intervening region, 
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that is the Goajira Indians of north- 
ernmost Colombia and Venezuela, 
where the location of the Interna. 
tional Boundary is still unsettled, 
and thus where border towns were 
then garrisoned by the armies of 
both nations. We were repeatedly 
warned by the settlers of the adja- 
cent sections not to dare venture 
near, and certainly not among these 
especially dangerous tribes, but if we 
absolutely must go, unquestionably 
do so only if accompanied by a suf- 
ficiently strong body of well armed 
troops. But this last proposition 
was to us least appealing of all, for 
certainly such an approach would in- 
vite defensive attack rather than 
friendly receptions, which latter we 
far preferred to court. So, after re- 
peated inquiries concerning these 
tribes and their likes, we equipped 
ourselves with appropriate presents, 
including plenty of aqua ardiente, 
that is ardent spirits, and started out 
unarmed, except for my own auto- 
matic pistol in my belt and a 30-30 
rifle for collecting game for food. 
We sailed to the most distant 
town, planning to return overland by 
gradually working back over inland 
trails. We went ashore at the walled 
town of Castillates, thence sending 
personal word that we wished to con- 
sult with Luis Fernandez, the chief 
of what were considered the five 
strongest tribes. He was away, but 
they immediately sent a runner to 
carry my message to him. He re- 
turned at once to this town, walled 
against his tribes, along with his im- 
pressively brilliant retinue, and en- 
tered my headquarters. His first ex- 
pression was not oral, but manual, 
tilting his head back and sticking his 
thumb into his mouth, his fingers 
clenched as though firmly holding a 
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bottle, from which he certainly ap- 
peared to desire a drink. Actions 
surely spoke clearer than Goajiran 
words. I at once opened one of our 
bottles and brought out a tin cup. I 
glanced him over to proportion the 
the size of the drink to the size of the 
man. He was well over six feet tall 
and proportionately broad and heavy. 
Remembering the saying of the old 
squaw that “too much is enough,” I 
poured out “enough” and offered it 
to him. But my mistake was that I 
had not foreseen his courtesy, for he 
at once refused it, insisting absolute- 
ly that I drink first. Possibly he 
wished to see if it were safe. Then 
I indeed regretted my generosity, 
but, realizing that I must keep the 
clearer mind of the two, I put the 
cup to my mouth, tightly closed my 
lips over the rim, and only appeared 
to swallow the entire contents. Then, 
not to appear stingy, I added an 
equal “enough” to the _ previous 
“enough,” all of which he promptly 
swallowed, and even so thereafter 
repeatedly asked for still more. 

But such hospitality was eminent- 
ly satisfactory, judging by the re- 
sults, for he became extremely friend- 
ly, agreeing to personally guide us 
for a month, and for the stipulated 
sum furnish outfit, equipment, food, 
armed guards with their mounts, et 
cetera. When enroute he seemed to 
have mistaken me completely for 
Solomon, for, during the _ entire 
month, he was repeatedly extremely 
concerned that I did not accept, ap- 
parently as a real part of the Goaji- 
ran hospitality, a daily allotment of 
new wives, intimating that if I did 
not like those that he had especially 
selected for me, that I could make my 
own choices just as I saw fit! I sure- 
ly needed the wisdom of a Solomon 
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and I feel that I indeed showed even 
greater wisdom, not only in escap- 
ing a thousand wives, but Also in do- 
ing so without creating any incur- 
able resentments among those very 
tribes which were so feared by all 
surrounding settlers. Incidentally I 
found that not only do “Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes,” but that brunette 
Indian women especially prefer 
blondes to Indian husbands. It also 
seemed to be the greatest ambition of 
every fond Indian father that he have 
a blonde grandchild! The “Big Chief” 
and one “Allied Chief” seemed es- 
pecially irritated when I apparently 
spurned the high honors they would 
confer upon me of establishing my 
family for uniting: their power. 
Where could there be equal hospitali- 
ty to that? In fact, while we were 
privately visiting with this latter 
chief, Luis advised me to promptly 
mount my mule and go on ahead, and 
for safety overtake the rest of our 
troop, while he stayed on for a time 
and soothed the hurt feelings of his 
very irritated friend. During that 
entire month of exploration we stay- 
ed almost every night at a different 
house, and thus always had a differ- 
ent cook, yet even so Luis always in- 
troduced each cook as his wife. 
Our Indian body guard always en- 
circled us at night, ever ready to 
ward off attack, and in the daytime, 
if we passed near the homes of other 
tribes, all rifiles would be removed 
from their holsters ready. Such vis- 
ible preparedness always was enough 
to prevent attack. But one day go- 
ing along a winding trail through 
some rock country, I was riding 
ahead, trying to set the gait, followed 
directly by Luis’ brother Jose. Just 
as I went over a knoll and looked 
down the sloping trail ahead I sud- 
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denly caught sight of a long column 
of Indians of a different tribe coming 
right towards us, armed with their 
enormous bow and_ poison-pointed 
arrows. It was indeed a wonderful 
sight! My first thought was for my 
camera. Then, thinking that if I 
were to point anything at them, they 
might think I was attempting to 
shoot, I promptly discarded that idea. 
By then Jose had followed over the 
knoll and had as promptly sized up 
the ticklish situation. So, sticking 
his spurs into his horse, he dashed 
ahead of me and took the lead, gal- 
loping down the trail toward them, 
followed closely by my horse, with 
our entire “supporting column” clos- 
ing in right behind me. The other 
tribe then had to make their decision 
—which fortunately was to side step 
and let up pass! So that is the way 
prompt aggressive leadership remov- 
ed other’s doubts. The rest of the day 
our party was quite concerned as to 
whether the others would turn and 
follow us. So that night we slept out 
in the open and I was very carefully 
warned to keep in the center. So 
certainly those Indians showed true 
loyalty to the stipulated bargain of 
protecting a once accepted guest. 
Next I will give you a little insight 
not only into Indian, but more impor- 
tant, especially into Indian Chief, 
psychology, and by inference, also in- 
to adjacent settler psychology. When 
I first saw Luis, partly due to my 
warning preconditioning, he looked 
quite massive and thus correspond- 
ingly impressive. Incidentally his 
greater ability to drink alcohol also 
impressed me. Therefore I very care- 
fully guarded all uncased bottles in 
my own saddle bags and wore all my 
gold currency, gold only being accep- 
table, as an inner concealed belt, thus 





forming a Belt, not a Cross, of Gold, 
especially far from pleasant when 
my horse was either trotting or gal- 
loping. Luis, like the others, asked 
or hinted repeatedly for his numer- 
ous sips at the bottles. Yet he did 
not resent being refused if the hints 
came too frequently for the sobriety 
of the outfit. I could not help ob. 
serving his (courteous?) submissive. 
ness. Then a few days after our 
initial start there were too many de- 
lays and too much delay at each. So 
I complained. Then I was indeed 
surprised that when I did complain 
even this popularly feared Big Chief 
unquestionably seemed to have a real 
slave mind. He seemed even to fear 
not being in my good graces, for ex- 
ample offering to kill any blame- 
worthy Indian to mollify me. Little 
by little I found myself criticising 
more and more his inefficient man- 
agement, as illustrated by my above 
mentioned setting of the gait. The 
more I criticised the more embar- 
rassed he became, apparently due, 
not merely to the courtesy of a host, 
but to the prickings of a guilty con- 
science. The accumulative result was 
that before the month was over I re- 
peatedly had to have him “on the car- 
pet,” meanwhile pinching myself to 
see if I were really not dreaming! 
And that was that Fearful Chief of 
the Five Strongest Tribes! Yet we 
parted the best of friends at a border 
village, and but a few days later I 
learned that before turning back 
they had killed most of the villagers 
and driven off their stock! Such 
then was the extremely childish 
mentality of the Chief Indian leader. 
He was apparently completely flab- 
bergasted by his first experience of 
ever having anyone overrule him, 
and thus submission was apparently 
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his easier way out than reasoning 
through how to solve what to him 
apparently was an overwhelmingly 
difficult problem. So just why then 
did they‘ not disturb my bottles, 
search out my gold, even kill me at 
the end in order to get whatever 
more I had, seeing they well knew 
that the government dared not pun- 
ish them for past killings. My own 
interpretation was that they actually 
feared me, probably because they 
thought I did not fear them for to 
them my even coming among them 
was probably too exceptionally au- 
dacious to understand. Apparently 
who or what they did not under- 
stand, they feared. Yet, in spite 
of my criticism and of my refu- 
sal of proffers, they treated me as a 
good pal on the trail. So the advice 
to invade their homeland with a body 
of troops was proved wrong, for 
what would I have done, if, instead 
of having Jose galloping ahead of 
me, leading me on, I had met him 
galloping toward me? Would I or 
he have side stepped? Furthermore 
would non-Indian troops have cour- 
ageously surrounded me at night, or 
would they have retreated with their 
fears? Apparently then fear or dif- 
fidence is man’s—and woman’s— 
greatest obstacle to action and thus 
to achievement! Nothing ventured, 
nothing won! 

So the geologist, while exploring 
and reconnoitering, if only narrowly 
specialized, must restrict his search 
and thus his research intensively to 
the physical habitat only; but if as a 
geographer he is more generalized, 
and thus more broadly cultured, he 
can extend his search and thus also 
his research extensively and compre- 
hensively, even to the human and 
thus spiritual heritage, and through 
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such comprehensiveness also discov- 
er, in what would otherwise be to him 
mere biological habitats, those spe- 
cial cultural elements which thereby 
reveal these habitats as also being 
human environments, ever undergo- 
ing the differentiating process, not 
only of mere biological evolution, but 
also of, what we would more exactly 
call, human or spiritual “advolition,” 
using this term to inferentially con- 
note that purposive experimental 
striving and achieving, which as her- 
itage, not as heredity, especially dis- 
tinguishes man evolutionally as _ be- 
ing also manipulatively ‘“advoli- 
tional.” 

Thus the field scientist, relatively 
skilled through training and experi- 
ence, recognizes especially whatever 
he has already had preparatory gen- 
eral training in cognizing, and so per- 
celves specifically whatever he has. 
through previous general experience, 
apperceived. Therefore the geologist, 
to be a really practical paleontologist, 
must also be a paleogeographer, and 
thus of course likewise a geographer 
of present day ecology, not solely a 
species of natural scientist or special- 
ist, but also comprehensively and 
thus comprehendingly a genus of nat- 
ural scientist or generalist. He must 
comprehensively see the forest as 
well as comprehendingly see the 
trees. He must have stereoscopic as 
well as microscopic vision, and thus 
scientific perspective as well as scien- 
tific insight and outlook. So the ge- 
ographer and paleogeographer is less 
a selective and more a perspective ex- 
plorer—naturally coordinating, cor- 
relating and functionally organizing 
all observed conditions, not only in 
habitats, but also in environments. 
Therefore the geographer is especi- 
ally scientific when “he lives the life” 
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and “strives the strife” of the native. 

Now in concluding let us return to 
Darwin for a moment on his cen- 
tenary to catch just one suggestive 
glimpse into his own emotional re- 
sponse. While at Puerto Deseado or 
Port Desire I searched out one unin- 
habited retreat visited by him, and 
while there read concerning it as 
follows from his own diary: “I do 
not think I ever saw a spot which ap- 
peared more secluded from the rest 
of the world.” Yet as I read from 
Darwin this spot lost its extreme se- 
clusion for Darwin himself still seem- 
ed to linger there—so that notation 
in his diary had ended that very se- 
clusion. Thus man spiritually trans- 
forms habitats into environments to 
exist long after he himself has ceased 
to exist physically, thereby making 
even a most secluded spot a real 
spiritual rendevous! Darwin con- 
tinued, “There was not a tree, and 
excepting the guanaco, which stood 
on the hill-top a watchful sentinel 
over its herd, scarcely an animal or 
a bird. All was stillness and desola- 
tion.” Then most significantly he 
added, “In passing over these scenes, 
without one bright object near, an 
ill-defined but strong sense of plea- 
sure is vividly excited.” He con- 
tinued, “One asked how many ages 
the plain had thus lasted, and how 
many more it was doomed thus to 
continue.” Whereupon he quoted 
Shelley : 


“None can reply—all seems eternal now. 
The wilderness has a mysterious tongue, 
Which teaches awful doubt.” 

Yet when I was there even that 


guanaco and his herd, had, even as 
Darwin, gone on “over the hill.” All 
more than ever was indeed stillness 
and desolation. Yet that ill defined 
but strong sense of pleasure lingered 
on and also the mystery and the sense 
of eternity continued. But why the 
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awful doubt! How could I help but 
repeat: “All seems eternal now.” 
The wilderness has a_ wonderful 
tongue, which teaches what awful 
faith! For what magic carpet could 
ever reveal such emotions. For | 
saw mirrored and almost lived in Pa- 
leogeographical Wonderlands which 
the mere child Alice could never have 
visited. So science is not just cold 
facts—it is full of the warmest of 
emotions—provided we, like Darwin 
and Shelley, can respond. So much 
depends upon, not responsibility, but 
respondibility. For what an inspir- 
ing joy just to be the first to discover 
buried records of creation merely be- 
cause of being the first one appercep- 
tively trained to visit the spots where 
such revelations are possible, and 
thus to be able to translate the paleo 
history recorded in the rock, rather 
than in the golden tablets. So being 
in the presence of the spirit of Dar- 
win was merely preparation for be- 
ing repeatedly in the presence of the 
spirit of Creation and of Re-Crea- 
tion and of Pro-creation. So I often 
“dreamed as I sat of sunnier climes” 
—and of awful and wonderful times, 
so much so that I became thoroughly 
convinced that it is reason that is 
handmaid to the emotion, so that the 
latter may thereby be, not suppres- 
sed, but the more exalted. Thus it is 
impossible to be alone in that deso- 
late stillness, for there is ever pres- 
ent the Spirit of Creation—the Cre- 
ator of Creatures, the great Revolu- 
tionist, the Omnipotent Experiment- 
er, who seemed to have also become 
Expert through Experience, _ the 
Provident if not also Prevident Prov- 
idence, who worked and still works in 
such wonderful ways his experi- 
ments to perform, the Master Scien- 
tist and Artist, ever still laboring in 
His Universal Laboratory. 
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Some Contributions Of Botanical Science To 
Human Progress 


, Ben H. Smith 
Associate Professor of Botany 
Indiana State Teachers College 


When the writer was an under- 
graduate in college, history chanced 
to be one of his major subjects. 
Looking back over the history of that 
day it seems to have been a history 
largely devoted to wars, their causes, 
remote and immediate, campaign 
after campaign, general after gener- 
al, hero after hero, date after date, 
and the immediate and far reaching 
results of such wars. In fact, it 
seemed that the very skeleton, not 
only of American history but other 
history as well, was made up of wars. 
There is no doubt but what wars 
have played an important part not 
only in the development and retarda- 
tion of this nation but of all other na- 
tions as well, and the writer would 
be one of the last to minimize the ef- 
fects of wars on the history of any 
nation. But there are some people 
who wonder if there are not some 
other factors which may have had, 
perhaps, as important a place or part 
in the rise and development or in the 
rise and fall of nations as these wars. 
One of these major factors is the cul- 
tivation of plants; another is the 
domestication of animals. In this 
paper the cultivation of plants will be 
discussed. 

It is the opinion of the writer that 
everyone would readily admit that 
without corn, a native American 
plant, the United States would per- 
haps not be as rich, as great, and as 
powerful as she is today. Canada 


without an early maturing wheat 
suited to a northern climate would 
perhaps be unsettled to a much larg- 
er extent than she is today. The 
apple was introduced into the Pacific 
Northwest about 1825. Up until 
about thirty years ago that region 
was a negligible factor in our apple 
production. Today it produces about 
forty per cent of our commercial crop 
and some of the finest apples we have 
on the market. In northern Maine, 
Aroostook County, it is the Irish po- 
tato which grows so near to perfec- 
tion in quality and quantity that it 
has opened this northland region to 
settlement. In California, after the 
great influx of 1849, those at first in 
pursuit of gold later turned to plant 
industry and to the building up of 
the orchards which had their incep- 
tion by the Franciscan Order. In 1845 
Ireland lost one and one-half millions 
of her people by death and emigra- 
tion. Why? Because a single fun- 
gous disease, now known as late 
blight of potatoes, attacked and des- 
troyed their potato crop for three 
successive years. It has recently 
been found that peaches can be 
grown very successfully in Georgia, 
thus giving that state a new industry. 
If time and space permitted, other 
illustrations could be cited. 

All of the cultivated plants were 
originally wild plants, and the his- 
tory and origin of many of the agri- 
cultural plants is obscure. Few stop 
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to think that many of the plants now 
taken for granted are the products 
of long years of toil and effort and 
have been changed vastly from the 
wild state so as to fit man’s needs 
better. It might be added that man’s 
needs are not always such as to make 
the plant better able to get along in 
the world. They often do the oppo- 
site. Our common, lowly Irish po- 
tato was never seen by an European 
until after the discovery of America. 
Its home is thought to be in Peru and 
Eucador where it was grown by the 
Indians. The potatoes of the Indi- 
ans were small and marblelike in 
size and not comparable to the gi- 
gantic sizes of the Green Mountain 
and Cobbler of today. We send bet- 
ter potatoes to the starch factories 
today than the Indians ever grew. 
Nor did the Indians produce them in 
quantities of three hundred bushels 
and more per acre as is often done 
today. 

From America also came the co- 
coa or chocolate plants, making pos- 
sible the cups of cocoa for breakfast, 
the chocolate milks, and the chocolate 
sundaes. No royalty of Europe or 
Asia ever ate popcorn or corn on the 
cob or off the cob either for that mat- 
ter and only the natives of Central 
and South America and of Mexico 
could have had a tomato salad, and 
only they had the pepper to put on 
it. Again in those good old days in 
Europe no La Palina or Blackstone 
cigar, no Old Golds, Camels, Lucky 
Strikes, or Chesterfields ever choked 
an after-dinner speaker. Only the 
American Indians could smoke for 
only they had the tobacco. And what 
would one do today without coffee? 
Europe did without it until after 
1492. All of which goes to show that 
what one does not know about does 
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not worry one much. Again many of 
the beautiful ornamental flowers, 
trees, and shrubs would be missing, 
Lilacs and spiraeas were not so beau- 
tiful as those of today. Apples were 
not so delicious as the Delicions ap- 
ple of today. No pears like the 
Bartletts and no strawberries better 
than the wild ones of the present. 
It is not the aim of the writer to 
infer that America has contributed 
more to Europe than Europe has to 
America. Each has made notable 
contributions to the other. Europe 
once lived without American contri- 
butions, but American contributions 
undoubtedly have made the living a 
little easier, a little more pleasant 
than it was before. In view of the 
foregoing, may not one trace a little 
more understandingly the westward 
movement of a people or of a nation 
or nations by using the conquests of 
the soil and the introduction of new 
cultivated plants along with those of 
wars, et cetera? I say with wars 
and not to the exclusion of them! 
History tells us the Spanish mis- 
sionaries followed the murderous ex- 
plorations of Balboa, Pizzaro, Cortes, 
et cetera. Not only did these mis- 
sionaries build monasteries, but they 
planted vineyards, date palms, olive 
trees, and other plants. In many of 
the areas, California has already 
been mentioned, large plant indus- 
tries grew up in the later years. 
The history of the Pilgrims says 
nothing about bringing over many 
animals on their first trip, but it does 
mention seeds, wheat, barley, et 
cetera. Their first problem was not 
a problem of stock raising; it was a 
problem of how to grow old world 
plants under new world conditions. 
It is told that the crops of those first 
years were almost total failures and 
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the colonists were actually kept from 
starvation and death in those lean 
dark years by resorting to the 
strange new plant of this new world, 
a plant destined to become one of the 
most important of all agricultural 
plants, the Indian corn or maize. 
These crop failures were due largely 
to the fact that the species and var- 
jeties were not adapted to the climate 
of New England. Their troubles 
were not ended until they developed 
varieties suitable to the cool New 
England climate or brought plants 
from the northern regions of the old 
country. Again, as the covered 
wagon went westward over the 
plains and the prairies, the seeds of 
their selected plants were taken 
along. But here again the pioneer 
settlers were faced with crop fail- 
ures, in spite of the fact that the soil 
was blacker and richer. The mid- 
west winters were too severe for 
their fruit trees and the mid-west 
summers too dry and hot for the 
plants grown on the eastern coast. 
These difficulties had to be overcome 
before the mid-west could be peo- 
pled. New varieties of plants suit- 
able to mid-west climatic conditions 
were developed. The Gano apple 
came from Missouri, the Monmouth 
Black Twig from Tennessee, Stay- 
man Winesap from Kansas, the 
Wealthy from Minnesota, and the 
Ben Davis is said by some to have 
come from Indiana. New vegetable 
varieties also had to be developed for 
this climatic region. Varieties of 
corn and wheat were developed 
which grew satisfactorily in these 
north central states. Not only was it 
necessary to secure varieties suitable 
to the plain and prairie conditions, 
but methods of controlling the fun- 
gous diseases which attack these 


plants had to be developed if the 
crops were to become profitable. 
From this necessity there grew up 
many control methods largely in the 
form of sprays or fungicides which 
have proved in many cases highly 
satisfactory and mean often times 
the difference between success and 
failure in a given crop. 

One speaks very glibly about our 
vast array of vegetable varieties, 
fruit varieties, and flower varieties, 
and thinks little of how recently 
many of these varieties have come to 
us and how rapidly the varieties of 
our day are changing right now. It 
might be interesting to know that 
only three-quarters of a century ago, 
in the lifetime of many people now 
living, the Green Mountain and Cob- 
bler potatoes had not yet arrived on 
the scene. Ben Davis, Wealthy, Mc- 
Intosh, and Delicious apples were un- 
known. Grapefruit—the American 
breakfast fruit of today, Elberta and 
Carman peaches, and the now com- 
mon Concord and Niagara grapes 
were all varieties which one had per- 
haps not even hoped to have. These 
are only a few of the changes which 
have come in the last seventy-five 
years and with the present know- 
ledge of plant breeding it is rather 
safe to predict that in the next 
seventy-five years or between now 
and 2000 A.D. many great changes 
are to be expected in the cultivated 
plants. We now have seedless or- 
anges, stringless beans, and blue ber- 
ries as large as cranberries. Sweet 
corn is becoming earlier and sweet- 
er; grapes are now sweeter and ripen 
earlier; even the Elberta peach has a 
strong rival which threatens to over- 
come it in the Golden Jubilee. Varie- 
ties seem like styles, they come in 
and pass away in due course of time. 
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The question naturally arises as to 
how new varieties of plants have 
been and are still being, so to speak, 
created. Indeed many of them were 
merely chance discoveries. The Bart- 
lett. pear which is so extensively 
grown in California and which con- 
stitutes about seventy-five per cent 
of all pears on the market today is a 
lineal descendant by propogation of 
a single original tree, discovered in 
England not by a botanist, but by a 
schoolmaster by the name of Stair 
about a century ago. Another chance 
seedling apple was one discovered by 
Captain Greening, an inn keeper 
from Newport, R. I., and from it 
arose the Rhode Island Greening 
apple. Stark’s Delicious Apple is 
another having its origin from a 
chance seedling. Many other ex- 
amples could be cited of this type of 
plant variety origin. While it is per- 
haps true to a certain extent that all 
new varieties or species are chance in 
origin, it was Gregor Mendel, an 
Austrian monk, who showed how to 
take green seeded peas and tall yel- 
low seeded peas and by cross-polin- 
ation and fertilization produce a 
dwarf yellow and a tall green pea, 
thus creating two new varieties. 
From his humble experiments cer- 
tain laws of heredity were discovered 
which have enabled his followers to 
breed certain plants with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy and success. Breed- 
ing experiments were not new to the 
world for one finds the breeding of 
animals as far back as history itself, 
but it was Mendel who first gave a 
near correct interpretation and 
understanding of the laws underly- 
ing breeding. Indirectly from the 
labors of the Austrian monk, many 
new species and varieties of plants 
have arisen from the scientific lab- 
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oratories of all countries. The Gen- 
eva Experiment Station of New York 
state has given the Sheridan, Port- 
land, Ontario, and Brocton grapes, 
These new varieties are in the main 
earlier ripening, larger, more lu- 
scious, sweeter, sturdier, and of a 
better flavor than the older varieties, 

By a cross between the Ben Davis 
apple, a hardy apple of the mid-west, 
and the McIntosh apple, which rip- 
ened too early for winter use, was 
secured the Cortland apple which in- 
herited the good or desirable quali- 
ties of both apples. Hardy plums; 
pears, and grapes which thrive in 
regions where before they were win- 
ter killed, also have been developed. 

The Early Rose potato, one of the 
modern potato varieties did not ap- 
pear until about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Although it was 
widely grown for a number of years, 
it soon began to give way to new 
varieties derived from it. The Bur- 
bank, Early Ohio, and the Irish Cob- 
bler are all the children of the Early 
Rose. Not only has science bent its 
efforts toward the production of new 
varieties of potatoes from a quality 
viewpoint but much work has also 
been done in producing a virus-resis- 
tant potato, largely through the 
breeding experiments of Dr. E. S. 
Schultz of the U. S. D. A. This 
achievement of Dr. Schultz’s repre- 
sents something like ten or fifteen 
years of experimental work. 

One might say that many of these 
variations were perhaps the results 
of cross-fertilization and were given 
to the world by those who were able 
to see things in nature. 

Most of the improved varieties of 
fruits, improved vegetables, and 
beautiful flowers, trees, and shrubs 
represent long years of diligent and 
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painstaking work by those men and 
women for the most part unknown to 
the world. 

Here in Indiana is one of the great, 
if not the greatest, rose breeders in 
this country, Mr. E. G. Hill of Rich- 
mond, Indiana. He is the originator 
and distributor of the Premier and 
the Columbia roses, roses which 
stand first among greenhouse roses. 
These live roses were selected from 
a group of 5000 which were all 
grown at the same time. The Van 
Fleet rose, originated in 1910, is a 
product of breeding experiments con- 
ducted in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and is now wide- 
ly grown in the flower gardens 
throughout the United States. 

It is a well-known fact to biologists 
that in the thickly settled regions of 
the world meat is a luxury and must 
necessarily become more so, even in 
in other parts, as the population in- 
creases. It takes several pounds of 
plant material to make a pound of 
meat. Therefore it is uneconomical to 
feed grain to a hog and then eat the 
hog. Rice, then, is found as the food 
of China, and here in America, with 
the increasing population, the people 
are shifting from being meat eaters 
to wheat and corn eaters. Wheat is 
perhaps the greatest outstanding cul- 
tivated plant of the world. When 
one thinks of new wheat varieties, 
one cannot overlook the great work 
of Professor Roberts of the Kansas 
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Agricultural College. From _ seeds 
collected in Russia and Turkey he de- 
veloped the now famous Kanred 
wheat which was given to the farm- 
ers in 1914 and which by 1924, a 
period of ten years, was grown in 
more than twenty states on more 
than four million acres and com- 
prised about one-fifth of all the hard 
red winter wheat grown in the 
United States. 

Canada without a wheat suited to 
its short hot summers would be a 
large expanse of unsettled territory, 
much more so than it is today. Wheat 
of the right variety opened the door 
to many a farmer. In Canada it was 
the Red Fife, grown from a single 
kernel from Danzig, which was de- 
veloped and which was able to thrive 
in the heat of the short Canadian 
summer and to ripen before frost. 
From the Red Fife the earlier ripen- 
ing Marquis has been developed 
which is replacing the Fife to the ex- 
tent that about four-fifths of the 
wheat of Canada is now Marquis. 

The history of wheat in itself 
would perhaps teli much about the 
progress of the world and the move- 
ment of peoples. 

Time does not permit, nor your 
patience either, I fear, for me to con- 
tinue; so I close and trust that this 
paper has in some small degree suc- 
ceeded in bringing to your minds a 
few of the botanical contributions to- 
ward human progress. 
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The Work Of The Commerce Department 


Shepherd Young 
Head, Department of Commerce 
Indiana State Teachers College 


In considering a plan for the pro- 
grams for faculty meetings for the 
remainder of this year and the com- 
ing year, the committee in charge of 
faculty meetings decided to use as 
the general theme the three-fold 
problem of the relationship of each 
department in the school, of the pub- 
lic schools served, and the rest of 
the college. 

Each department is to handle the 
theme from its own standpoint. This 
paper will deal with the problem 
from the standpoint of the commerce 
department. 

The first consideration is to be: 
what is the current practice in the 
commerce department in the public 
schools. In discussing current prac- 
tice, typical schools to which gradu- 
ates of the college and the best pub- 
lic schools to which they go are to 
be considered. 

The second consideration is to be: 
what is the commerce department do- 
ing and what should it be doing to 
best fit its students to carry on the 
work of the public schools as reveal- 
ed in the first part of the study. 

And finally: what is the relation- 
ship of the work of the commerce 
department to the rest of the college 
and how may their problems be in- 
tegrated? 

In dealing with the first question, 
what is the current practice in the 
commerce department in the public 
schools—the discussion to include 
practice in typical schools and also 
the best schools to which graduates 


of the college go—it is necessary to 
have definite data as to the schools 
in which the graduates have po- 
sitions. 

Therefore, a study was made of 
the positions held by graduates from 
the commerce department who com- 
pleted their work in the last five 
years. It was found that 101 per- 
sons have graduated from the spe- 
cial commerce curriculum in _ the 
years 1927-1931, inclusive. Of this 
number, according to the informa- 
tion it was possible to procure, seven 
of the women are married and not 
teaching; four persons are engaged 
in other types of occupations; nine 
are known to be without teaching po- 
sitions; three are doing advanced 
study; three are teaching in colleges; 
while seventy-five are teaching in 
high schools. Of these high school 
teachers one is in North Carolina, 
one in Michigan, one in Kentucky, 
seven in Illinois, nine in Ohio, and 
the remainder in Indiana. One is 
teaching in a junior college in St. 
Mary’s, Maryland; one is teaching in 
the Central Normal College, Danville, 
Indiana, as well as in the high school 
of that city, and one who is doing ad- 
vanced study this year at Harvard 
University is on leave from Culver 
Military Academy. 

It is necessary now to determine 
what may be termed the _ typical 
school among those in which the 
seventy-five graduates are teaching. 
It seems logical to classify these 
schools on the basis of the popula- 
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tion of the cities or towns in which 
they are located. It is found that of 
the seventy-five graduates, eighteen 
are teaching in towns of less than 
1,000 population; nineteen in towns 
of 1,000 to 5,000; eight in towns of 
5,000 to 10,000; eight in cities of 
10,000 to 20,000; four in cities of 
20,000 to 50,000; five in cities of 
50,000 to 100,000; and thirteen in 
cities of more than 100,000. 

With this range it is not easy to 
say which is the typical school. It 
is seen that 49.33 per cent of the 
graduates are teaching in schools lo- 
cated in towns of less than 5,000 in- 
habitants. Can it be said that the 
small town school is the typical 
school to which our graduates go? 
It certainly would not be right to dis- 
miss the matter with this statement, 
and then set about planning the 
courses for the needs of these teach- 
ers who represent slightly less than 
half of the group. 

If one should arbitrarily say that 
the needs of at least seventy-five per 
cent of the group must be considered 
in setting up courses for a teacher in 
the typical school, in this case the 
seventy-five per cent would include 
those teaching in towns of a few hun- 
dred at one extreme and those teach- 
ing in cities of 50,000 at the other 
extreme. Besides this, one must not 
ignore the twenty-four per cent in 
cities of more than 50,000, nor the 
seventeen per cent in cities of more 
than 100,000; they are a very impor- 
tant part of the product. 

Another basis on which a classifi- 
cation of schools might be made is 
the number of teachers employed in 
the commercia] department. It is 
found that forty-one per cent of the 
graduates for the last five years are 
teaching in schools that employ only 
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one commercial teacher, and that 
slightly more than half of them are 
teaching where three or fewer are 
found in the commercial department. 
But eight young people of the group 
hold positions in schools employing 
from fifteen to thirty commercial 
teachers. 

It would seem then that it is not 
possible to point to one type of school 
and say, “There is the typical school 
to which our students are sent; 
therefore they must be prepared to 
teach the work offered there.” But 
rather here is the range of types of 
schools to which the graduates go— 
and no one can be sure in the case 
of individuals where the young grad- 
uate may presently find his place. 
Then the department must concern 
itself with current practice in (1) 
the small school or the school with 
its one or two special teachers, for 
here almost half of the graduates 
will be teaching, (2) the medium- 
sized schools with perhaps four to 
ten or twelve teachers in the depart- 
ment, and (3) last but not least, the 
large high school with its department 
of from fifteen to thirty or more spe- 
cial teachers. 

Courses of study for the above 
mentioned types of schools furnish 
the necessary information for de- 
termining current practice. A study 
of these data shows that current 
practice consists predominantly of 
the three skills; namely, shorthand, 
typing, and bookkeeping—or the 
three R’s in business education— as 
each course of study gives most of 
its attention to them. Of course, the 
prevalence of these skills is no cri- 
terion by which to gauge their value. 

Commercial arithmetic, commer- 
cial law, business English, commer- 
cial geography, office practice, sales- 
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manship, junior business training, 
machine calculation, business organi- 
zation follow shorthand, typing, and 
bookkeeping in popularity in the 
order mentioned. 

So much for generalization, now 
the question is: what is the current 
practice in the typical school one, the 
small school, or the school with one 
to two special teachers. The courses 
of study of this type which includes 
towns such as Casey, Illinois; Clin- 
ton, Jasonville, Oaktown, all of Indi- 
ana; or Hicksville, Ohio, may be 
taken for example as there is little 
difference among them. Oaktown, 


Indiana, offers the following sub- 
jects: 

3 semesters of typing 

3 ™ ” shorthand 

2 ” ” bookkeeping 

1 ” “ commercial arithmetic 

1 . ”“ commercial law 

1 “ ” office practice 


In the next range of schools, the 
second type, the medium-sized schools 
with perhaps four to ten or twelve 
teachers in the department, includes 
places such as, East Chicago, Fort 
Wayne, Evansville, Terre Haute, 
Elkhart, Gary, and Kokomo. The 
course of study from East Chicago 
was found most representative in the 
transitional stage of growth from the 
one commercial teacher school to the 
school employing twenty-seven com- 
mercial teachers, namely, Arsenal 
Technical High School, Indianapolis. 
Washington High School in East Chi- 
cago offers: 


year of junior business training 
year commercial arithmetic 

year shorthand 

year typing 

year bookkeeping (the 2 R’s again) 
year salesmanship 

year comptometry — 

semester business organization 
semester commercial law 


The list of commercial subjects is 
growing because six subjects in the 
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field of commerce are offered in the 
typical schoo] one, whereas nine are 
offered in the typical school two and 
typical school three. In the large high 
school with its department of fif. 
teen to thirty special teachers there 
are aS many as twenty different sub. 
jects offered. 

In the third type of schools, the 
large size schools with large com- 


merce departments, the John Hay » 


High School at Cleveland, Ohio was 
selected as typical. The John Hay 
High School course of study was 
chosen for two reasons: (1) it ap. 
proximates the ideal in business edu- 
cation, that is, it takes cognizance of 
the fact there should be differenti- 
ated curricula in business education, 
such as, retail store course, general 
clerical course, bookkeeping course, 
and stenographic course. By offering 
these differentiated curricula, the 
course of study more closely bridges 
the gap between business and school. 
It makes the proverbial bridge more 
secure by requiring cooperative 
training on the job in any one of the 
courses chosen. (2) Five of the spe- 
cial commerce students who have 
graduated in the past five years are 
teaching in this particular school in 
Cleveland. 

The retail store course includes the 
following commercial subjects: com- 
mercial geography, commercial arith- 
metic and penmanship—which three, 
by the way, run concurrently through 
all four courses, salesmanship, retail 
store, business organization, personal 
regimen, commercial law, and store 
practice. 

The general clerical course in- 
cludes typing, filing, office appliances, 
office practice, commercial law, and 
personal regimen. 

The bookkeeping course requires 
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the following: business training, typ- 
ing, bookkeeping, business organiza- 
tion, appliances, sales, personal regi- 
men, and commercial law. 

The stenograpic course requires 
typing, shorthand, commercial cor- 
respondence, office practice, filing, 
personal regimen, and_ secretarial 
studies. 

It should be mentioned also that 
John Hay High School has a splen- 
did guidance and follow-up system 
which, of course, is in accordance 
with a good commercial program. 

In view of the foregoing facts, it 
is clear that no single type of busi- 
ness training can be equally appro- 
priate for all schools, times, places, 
and people. To illustrate, it may be 
agreed that all programs of business 
training should include provision for 
developing general business know- 
ledge, specific vocational efficiency, 
occupational intelligence, civic under- 
standing, and right social attitudes. 
But the degree of achievement of 
these outcomes in any particular sit- 
uation must be determined in the 
light of local conditions. 

In dealing with the first part of 
the second consideration of the 
study: what is the commerce depart- 
ment doing to best fit its students to 
carry on the work of the public 
schools as revealed in the first part 
of the study— it is necessary first to 
state some of the principles which 
are back of the specific courses of- 
fered. 

Since commercial education is par- 
ticularly of the vocational type, the 
principles and aims of commercial 
education are, in general, largely 
that of vocational education. 
-Commercial education then should 
contemplate the whole of life for 
every student on the three-fold basis 
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of first, vocation; second, active par- 
ticipation in civic life; and third, rich 
living in the more private affairs of 
life. Education, and particularly 
commercial education, is vitally con- 
cerned with the problems of how the 
student uses what he knows, just 
what the subjects are which will be 
of most value to the student to the 
end that he may secure a livelihood 
for himself and those dependent up- 
on him. This training should help 
the student to serve society well 
through his vocation, to maintain the 
right fellowship toward his fellow 
workers, and finally, as far as pos- 
sible, to find in that vocation his best 
development. 

With these needs in mind and in 
harmony with the philosophy of edu- 
cation for this institution as outlined 
in talks by various members of this 
faculty in the early meetings this 
year'—it is the desire of the mem- 
bers of the commerce department 
that the philosophy of commercial 
education may be in accord with the 
very best practices of the institution. 
To do so the following specific 
courses are offered: training in type- 
writing, stenography, business arith- 
metic, and accounting. An effort is 
made to develop sufficient skill in the 
students to actually go into office po- 
sitions and to perform the duties re- 
quired there. It is believed that they 
can teach these skilled subjects bet- 
ter because of having gone through 
the process themselves than they 
could without such experience. 

The subject secretarial studies is 
offered in order to give the students 
an ability to understand the problems 
met with in secretarial procedure 
from the point of view of the lead- 
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ing industries of the country. In the 
subject office organization and man- 
agement the instructions cover know- 
ledge of the modern office, principles 
and methods of organization, analy- 
sis of functions and duties of office 
personal layout. and equipment, and 
the work of special departments. 

The purpose of the subject busi- 
ness law is to give students an intel- 
ligent idea of their legal rights and 
limitations in business dealings, as 
well as moral and ethical attitudes. 
The greatest service this subject ren- 
ders to any student is to enable him 
to tell when he needs the services of 
a lawyer. 

The purpose of the subject com- 
mercial education is to give a brief 
history of the development of growth 
of commercial education up to the 
present time, and includes the prob- 
lem of curriculum making and many 
other problems encountered in high 
school teaching. 

Methods in teaching bookkeeping 
and commercial arithmetic, stenog- 
raphy and typewriting are courses 
designed to give prospective teachers 
in these subjects experience in plan- 
ning and presenting the work to high 
school students. Regular recitations 
are planned and conducted by the 
students under the direction and sup- 
ervision of the instructor. 

The object of the subject sales- 
manship is to give a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of salesmanship, the 
qualifications of a salesman, and the 
steps of a sale from its beginning to 
its close. Sales talks are made in 
the class, and the aims of the course 
accomplished through such practice. 

The subject principles of business 
is designed to give the student a com- 
prehensive idea of the business ma- 
chine in its entirety. It is not the pur- 





pose of business science to confine its 
operations to the narrow fields of 
production, marketing, finance, and 
accounting, but to bring it into inti- 
mate relationship with the other s¢ci- 
ences. 

In penmanship and spelling each 
student is expected to learn to write 
a legible handwriting and be profi- 
cient in spelling before he is allowed 
to drop the course. 

As to the second part of the con- 
sideration: what should the com- 


merce department be doing to best - 


fit its students to carry on the work 
of the public schools, it is found an- 
swered by the teachers of the schools 
studied. 

In the data secured from those 
schools which have been classified 
here it is found that the teachers felt 
that they had received most help in 
their preparation from the following 
courses: typewriting, accounting, 
stenography, business law, methods 
in commercial education, business 
letter writing, commercial arithme- 
tic, principles of business, salesman- 
ship, secretarial practice, office man- 
agement, and history of commercial 
education. Of the subjects not of- 
fered, and which these teachers think 
would have been helpful, junior busi- 
ness training leads the list. Next in 
order are machine practice, banking, 
advertising, auditing, and retail sell- 
ing. Provision has been made to of- 
fer these subjects as will be shown 
in the college catalog for the coming 
school year. With this type of train- 
ing it is apparent that the students 
should be prepared to render first 
class service in the most progressive 
schools and obviously they will like- 
wise be prepared to meet the require- 
ments in the smaller schools to which 
they may go. 
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As a preface to the discussion of 
the first part of the third consider- 
ation of this study, the relation of the 
work of the commerce department to 
the rest of the college, it wili be 
necessary to state some of the as- 
pects of the changing character and 
importance of business and its rela- 
tion to society as a whole. 

IMPORTANCE OF BUSINESS.—Com- 
merce and industry are vast social 
forces originating and developing in 
collective human activity and they 
become huge enterprises that in turn 
react upon communities and change 
the thoughts, tastes, and habits of 
the people. Criteria. of a nation’s po- 
litical, moral, and intellectual ideals, 
standards of social life and physical 
well-being are materially affected by 
the status of the nation’s commerce, 
by the skill and intellectual standards 
of its workers. Of great social sig- 
nificance is the attempt to train pe- 
ople for business positions or to raise 
business ideals by the application of 
scientific methods in education. 

Owen D. Young, who is a shining 
example of the newer and finer type 
of business leadership, says: “‘I make 
no apology for our devotion to busi- 
ness. It represents for the majority 
of our people the major activity of 
life. It is more than production. It 
is more than trade. It is more than 
transportation and finance. It is 
more than all of them put together. 
It has made history; it has created 
law. An eminent jurist has said, 
‘Long before the State arose from 
its couch, in the morning twilight 
of history, trade had already com- 
pleted a good part of its day’s work. 
While the States were fighting one 
another, trade found out and leveled 
the roads that led from one people 
to. another and established between 
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them a relation of exchange of goods 
and ideas; a pathfinder in the wilder- 
ness; a herald of peace; a torchbear- 
er of culture.’ ” 

This attitude toward business is 
significant, for it expresses a vast 
contrast in the attitudes which were 
formerly expressed with regard to 
business. 

A few generations ago business 
existed for the purpose of supplying 
the few and simple wants which 
could not be satisfied through efforts 
on the farm or in the household. To- 
day business is probably the most po- 
tent influence in the creation as well 
as in the satisfaction of wants. But 
business in its large sense is not only 
a mechanism for the production of 
goods but also a mechanism for the 
production of habits. Our economic 
life has always colored our institu- 
tions. Now it has even more power 
to do so. Consequently one must not 
fall into the fallacy of thinking of the 
business world in abstraction from 
the rest of the community. The be- 
havior of the community is largely 
dominated by the business man. A 
great system is a system in which its 
men of business think greatly of 
their functions. 

As Dean Donham of Harvard has 
aptly expressed it, “We must have a 
general plan for American business 
and behind that plan a sound social 
philosophy or we shall, through un- 
conscious mistakes in the use of our 
great power, destroy western civili- 
zation. It is my belief that the only 
hope for western civilization centers 
in the ability and the leadership of 
American business and on their 
recognition of the fields in which 
government action is necessary to se- 
cure sound results, and in their ca- 
pacity to make and carry out a ma- 
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jor plan conceived in the largest 
terms by men of the highest ability 
and social objectives.” 

Again, knowledge and understand- 
ing of human relations have become 
vitally important with the increasing 
scale and widening business opera- 
tions and the disappearance of inti- 
mate personal relations which exist- 
ed in the small establishments of a 
few generations ago. The business 
school has a heavy responsibility in 
training its students in the principles 
of the sciences underlying human re- 
lations and in their application to the 
solution of management problems. 
One of the difficulties with American 
business today is that it has the men 
who dropped out of school rather 
than the men with brains who could 
do the school work. 

Owen D. Young expresses the need 
of higher type of men in business 
when he says, “We need today more 
than ever before men to administer 
in business, who are not only highly 
skilled in the technique of business— 
men who have not only a broad out- 
look in history, politics, and econom- 
ics—but men who have also that 
moral and religious training which 
tends to develop character. In no 
other profession, not excepting the 
ministry and the law, is the need for 
wide information, broad sympathies, 
and directed imagination so great.” 
Because the needs of a system deter- 
mine policies and eventually educa- 
tion must respond, one may expect 
to find a conservative indication of 
the present status of vocational edu- 
cation in the recognition which the 
schools of the nation accord these 
practical forms of training. 

President Lowell of Harvard says, 
“Business is the oldest of the arts and 
the newest of the professions.” In 
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keeping with this new evaluation of 
business as a profession comes this 
new definition of profession—a pro- 
fession is a vocation which one has 
chosen for reason of special natura] 
fitness and for which one has prepar. 
ed by the acquisition of expert know. 
ledge which is to be measured, if pos- 
sible, by original contributions in 
order to serve society better. 

RELATION OF EDUCATION TO BusI- 
NESS.—Educational theory has under- 
gone significant changes in recent 
years. The supreme emphasis on 
interest and individualism has given 
way to an attempt to combine and to 
balance personal development and 
social service. Again, the theory of 
growth or reconstruction of experi- 
ence has given a new significance to 
the value of education. The idea 
that the “Worth of learning to life 
is the degree in which it helpfully 
remakes life,” makes necessary a 
new evaluation of the processes in- 
volved in education as well as the 
subject matter or curriculum. 

This change in eductaional theory 
makes the cultural value of subject 
matter subordinate to its utilitarian 
value, therefore, commercial sub- 
jects are given a place of greater im- 
portance than they were formerly 
given when the so-called cultural sub- 
jects so completely overshadowed 
their worth. The decline of “mental 
discipline” theory was thus condu- 
cive to the need for the motivation of 
school work. This motivating influ- 
ence increased the standing of voca- 
tional subjects because of their utili- 
tarian value and their relation to life 
activities. 

The coordination of purely aca- 
demic subject matter with technical 
business studies and the orientation 
of interests in order to effect an ad- 
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justment for the best common social 
good must be the objective of com- 
mercial education. It is because com- 
mercial education is no_ longer 
thought of as something quite dis- 
tinct and apart from the academic 
that its standards have been raised. 
Fortunately, no longer is any one 
subject regarded as apart from any 
other. True, a more technical, a 
more specialized approach to any one 
subject may be sought, but it is al- 
ways regarded in its relation to all 
others. All subjects are interpreted 
more and more in terms of social val- 
ues. Today education in terms of the 
humanities has given place to edu- 
eation in terms of social values. Aca- 
demic education will remain tradi- 
tionally static as long as educators 
over emphasize cultural and infor- 
mational values as things unrelated 
to the practical uses of life. 

Again distinction between cultural 
and merely vocational subjects is 
often over emphasized. “What learn- 
ing is not cultural?” One promi- 
nent educator branded the distinction 
between cultural and vocational as a 
medieval-one quite unworthy of any 
modern conception of American edu- 
cation. He says, “Anything is liberal 
education which expands the ability 
of the individual to meet the facts of 
life squarely and effectively and to 
render to humanity some adequate 
service. Personally, I recognize no 
such distinction. All learning is 
worthy of recognition when it im- 
proves the living power of a human 
being, i.e., the ability of the individu- 
al to make adequate responses to the 
world of cosmos in which he lives. 
‘Cultural’ is too often merely the at- 
tribute of a parasitic leisure class 
rather than that of real men or 
women.,”’ 


The idea that the “worth of learn- 
ing to life is in the degree in which 
it helpfully remakes life,” makes 
necessary a new evaluation of the 
processes involved in education as 
well as the subject matter of curricu- 
lum. The curricula of business edu- 
cation are of significance only in so 
far as they are media through which 
every one may make a happier and 
more efficient social adjustment. 
That is, the development in the stu- 
dent of initiative and creative ability 
in the interest of his work in his own 
behalf will give genuinely social ap- 
proach to the problems of the busi- 
ness world through its workers. 

The collegiate business course 
should aim primarily to train stu- 
dents in habits of work and methods 
of thought in oral and written ex- 
pression. Information regarding 
business facts and practices is use- 
ful, not as an end in itself, but as a 
means of training the mind and 
strengthening the judgment of the 
student. The content of the curricu- 
lum and the methods of teaching 
should be organized to accomplish 
the two ends—training in analysis 
and training in expression. 

Again, the student’s opportunity 
for achieving a successful and so- 
cially useful career in business is 
greatly enhanced by the possession 
of certain personal traits and atti- 
tudes which enable him to work ef- 
fectively with others in mutual en- 
terprises. These traits of personality, 
which involve the capacity for influ- 
encing human behavior, may be in 
large part innate but in so far as they 
are susceptible to conscious develop- 
ment this also would seem to be 
among the responsibilities of the 
school. The extent to which such for- 
mal courses as psychology, public 
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speaking, and salesmanship can be 
effective in developing the student’s 
facility in human relationships is un- 
certain, but it should be emphasized 
that these personal traits and skills 
are an important product of the en- 
tire college environment. 

Finally: how may the problems be 
integrated? The commerce curricu- 
lum as now given consists of forty- 
seven per cent special subjects and 
fifty-three per cent academic. It is 
apparent from this division of sub- 
ject matter that it would be unwise 
to confine all training on this course 
to the field of specialization. The in- 
dividual trained in one line of work 
is only half trained either in voca- 
tional or academic subjects. It is 
highly essential that training should 
be given for a useful occupation but 
it is just as necessary that the in- 
dividual should have a background 
that will enable him to live effective- 
ly while not engaged in his occupa- 
tion. To accomplish this purpose it 
is recommended that certain cultural 
or background subjects be pursued 
to give a broader preparation for a 
life work. 

In making these suggestions or 
recommendations to meet the needs 
that are now apparent, for the sake 
of illustration, the subjects in the so- 
cial studies and English departments 
may be used. The same arrange- 
ment may be made for work in any 
other department of the school. 

It is possible now, as has always 
been the case for students on the 
commerce curriculum to complete a 
major in any department of the in- 
stitution. However, this arrange- 
ment may not be conducive to the 
best possible preparation for the stu- 
dent. 

Since the socialization of the stu- 


dent is a very necessary part of the 
training it is suggested that the stu. 
dents on the special commerce cur. 
riculum take one year of economics, 
one year of sociology, and one year 
of political science, making in all 
thirty-six hours work. 

The same student may take twelve 
hours in English in addition to the 
twelve hours now required. This ar. 
rangement might be reversed and the 
student take twenty-four hours work 
in social studies and twenty-four 
hours in English in addition to the 
twelve hours now required. After 
taking this work in the two depart- 
ments mentioned the student would 
have twelve hours that might be de- 
voted to some other field let us say 
mathematics. This training with the 
twenty-eight hours required in edu- 
cation would constitute the required 
192 hours for graduation. 

The commercial department would 
welcome such changes as are neces- 
sary in the programs of other depart- 
ments in order to bring about the 
type of training which would make 
possible to the commerce students a 
year’s work in sequence in mathe- 
matics to consist of a term in gen- 
eral arithmetic, a term in college al- 
gebra, and a term in geometry. 

In English a year’s work should 
be planned in addition to the requir- 
ed work to consist of a term in 
English grammar (not methods in 
teaching English grammar in the 
high school) and such other courses 


to bridge the gap between the fresh- 


man English now offered and the 
courses in English and American lit- 
erature. It is also suggested that the 
course in public speaking which was 
originally organized in order to meet 
a request for the commercial stu- 
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The Relation The College Bears To The 
Schools It Serves 


Joy M. Lacey 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 


The relation the college bears to 
the schools it serves is a pertinent 
question of the day and one that every 
teachers college needs to answer 
clearly, courageously, and adequately 
if it is to maintain its position as a 
leader in progressive education. It 
has always been a problem, recogniz- 
ed, and much discussed, but it has 
increased in importance almost over- 
night. When one investigates cur- 
rent practice and the literature in 
the field, one finds several detailed 
studies that include data bearing 
either directly or remotely on the 
subject. In the last few years sever- 
al institutions have been actively en- 
gaged in studying the problem with 
reference to their own situations. 

Efforts are being centered upon a 
practical solution to the problem 
rather than upon the reiteration of 
general aims and objectives, the var- 
iety of subject matter included in 
courses, and the desired outcomes to 
be attained. All these become mere 
high sounding phrases when real ac- 
tion to get immediate results is the 
need of the day. 

To the extent that a college ad- 
equately prepares teachers to cope 
with the practical situations of the 
public schools satisfactorily and suc- 
cessfully,—just to that extent has it 
functioned or performed its duty as 
a teachers college and as a state in- 
stitution. The real test of the teach- 
ers college is found in the type of 


teaching done in the public schools, 
and the type of teacher that becomes 
an integral part of the community 
in which he teaches after he has been 
graduated from the college. 

To solve the problem one must 
study the student in action in the col- 
lege and the graduate in service in 
the field rather than the number of 
students in college or the number in 
the field; rather than the number of 
professors in the college offering 
courses or the number of courses of- 
fered; rather than the course of 
study in the school or the syllabi in 
the college. 

All these are contributing factors 
to successful teaching and worthy of 
study in an improvement program, 
but is the mere number of teachers 
in a department of the college any 
proof that the schools of Needmore 
are better served? Is the fact that 
there are particularly well organized 
syllabi in the English department 
any proof that teachers are speaking 
and writing and teaching better? 
Is the fact that a state or city has an 
excellent new course of study any 
reason for organizing courses in the 
college to serve the schools better? 
Because a student has taken 196 or 
296 or 396 hours of subject matter 
courses, can it be said, “Obviously 
he has a broad cultural background 
and is now ready to assume his place 
in the teaching profession?” 

The whole question involved is get- 
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ting at the roots of the matter, find- 
ing the proper approaches rather 
than sitting behind a walnut desk 
and contemplating the fruit and 
flowers of the institution at a distance 
through pen ard ink and figures, 
and perhaps never really finding out 
whether the products were worth the 
cultivation after all. 

It is part of the daily experience 
of the college administration and 
faculty to hear complaints and crit- 
icisms as well as commendations. 
They are made privately and publicly 
and many times by individuals who 
seem to forget that it is much easier 
to criticise and condemn than it is 
to formulate constructive measures 
and policies. Often times the crit- 
icisms are trivial and absurd, but 
the public institution needs to listen 
politely to them all. 

Recently a very good principal in 
a large city system and an alumnus 
of the institution (a fact which gives 
a person the privilege to say any- 
thing) suggested three things for his 
Alma Mater: (1) that all students 
be given some voice training to help 
in the cultivation of good speaking 
voices and that it be not reserved 
just for the classes in dramatics; (2) 
that there be a uniform way of mak- 
ing notebooks in the college so that 
each notebook would not represent 
so much originality on the part of a 
student or at best a jumble of notions 
received from various professors; 
(3) that the physical education de- 
partment teach ballroom dancing. 
The first request is well made for 
nothing is more important today than 
the cultivation of English, including 
voice training. The second request 
is more difficult to remedy for var- 
ious subjects lend themselves. to 
different organizations and no one 
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today is a strong advocate of routine. 
The new orientation courses, how- 
ever, are designed to help in such 
matters as how to take notes, how to 
study, and how to organize material. 
Perhaps, how to make _ notebooks 
should be included. The third re. 
quest in regard to ballroom dancing 
is rather absurd when you weigh it 
against the value of outdoor sports, 

As for publicly expressed crit- 
icisms, less than a year ago at a 
teacher-training conference many 
were given the opportunity to make 
constructive criticisms on the ques- 
tion “What Should We Teach Pros- 
pective Teachers?” and on the topic, 
“Some Specific Ways in Which Teach- 
er Training Should be Modified to 
Suit Present Needs.” Some _ good 
suggestions were made, but the ma- 
jority took the negative side. They 
told what teachers did not get in 
their courses and why certain errors 
were made. Several recommended 
legal and administrative changes 
which were impossible. Others in- 
dulged in those glittering generalities 
which one hears at conferences and 
reads in magazine articles and tries 
desperately to interpret into some- 
thing practical. 

A few samples may illustrate this. 
“Prospective teachers should be 
taught such subjects as will give them 
knowledge of the world in which we 
live and its problems.” Our leading 
statesmen and thinkers do not seem 
to have this knowledge and the 
wherewithal to solve the problems, 
to say nothing of teaching it to pros- 
pective teachers. Would that educa- 
tors or prospective teachers or some 
one did understand the world prob- 
lems of today and could offer a suc- 
cessful solution. 

“Prospective teachers should be 
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taught a knowledge of the purposes 
of modern education and an en- 
thusiasm for teaching which will in- 
duce them to carry on constantly a 
program of self development and self 
training.” Educators themselves do 
not seem to be agreed on the purposes 
of this new education and the proper 
procedure to attain it, nor do all of 
them have the zeal to carry on con- 
stantly a program of self develop- 
ment and self training. 

“Teachers colleges should establish 
closer relationship between the public 
schools out over the state and their 
own institutions—looking forward 
to exchanging instructors between 
the two systems.” This exchange 
might be good for the exchangees, 
but what about the children and the 
college students ? 

“Teacher colleges should require 
teachers in training to teach at least 
four months in the public schools 
under the qualified supervising prin- 
cipal or superintendent in lieu of the 
two terms of practice teaching re- 
quired for a first grade license.” The 
word qualified eliminates a great 
number. This one suggestion would 
mean a new state law which is not 
so easily passed as a person might 
think. 

Of course, along with these crit- 
icisms and suggestions many val- 
uable ones are received together 
with sufficient commendations to 
keep the institution from feeling that 
its work is in vain. 

In regard to educational problems 
as well as the social and economic 
problems, people today are demand- 
ing constructive and practical mea- 
sures. It is not exactly a time for 
talks, notes, committees, or commis- 
sions which invariably mean delayed 
action. 
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The subject, as it has been stated, 
is a pertinent one, challenging, and 
broad in scope. There are many ap- 
proaches. Only the two main divi- 
sions of the subject can be set forth 
at this time with the underlying prin- 
ciples involved and a few examples 
of what other colleges are doing. 

The subject resolves itself into two 
parts which cannot be separated but 
which are very often discussed as if 
unrelated. The first problem in serv- 
ing the schools is to prepare the 
teacher for the kind of school in 
which she is to teach. The second 
problem is to evaluate this training 
in the light of the service the teacher 
renders in these schools after the 
training is completed. The solution 
to both problems can be answered by 
one and the same word. It is integ- 
ration or coordination—the two most 
popular words in “pedageese” out- 
side of creative efforts. 

The first problem, that of prepar- 
ing the student to teach, depends 
largley upon the coordination of the 
various college departments with the 
training school and with the public 
schools where the student is to teach 
eventually. The second problem, that 
of evaluating the training received, 
depends upon a follow-up program 
or the coordination of the college 
with the public schools and its 
alumni. 

At the present time any new prob- 
lem or scheme that bids fair to cost in 
time, energy, or money is likely to 
be looked upon with disfavor. How- 
ever, times of unrest are ideal for 
changes and innovations. Everyone 
is looking and hoping for a change 
for the better. As some one has said, 
“When a problem confronts an in- 
dividual or a group, too often it be- 
comes an alibi for doing nothing 
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rather than a means for growth.” 

Teachers colleges that have already 
studied the problem and individuals 
who have done some research have 
apparently formulated some _ prin- 
ciples or accepted principles that have 
guided their thinking. The following 
are summarized theories gleaned 
from statements of speakers on the 
subject and from the literature in 
the field. They are not exact quota- 
tions but gists. 

1. There must be a common under- 
standing of the functions of the var- 
ious departments and the general 
practices of the institution. This is 
secured through facuity and group 
conferences on such large problems 
as the differentiation of courses and 
the election of courses. It is also 
secured through the evaluation of all 
the courses by the entire staff by hav- 
ing the various syllabi discussed and 
interpreted, not just read. The syllabi 
usually reveal the amount of coordi- 
nation between the department and 
the training school as well as the 
philosophy of the department regard- 
ing preparation of the teacher and 
the service she renders later. 

2. There should be coordination of 
the training school faculty and the 
college instructors in the selection 
and organization of the material that 
goes into the syllabus for the college 
and the curriculum for the training 
school. This is secured by represent- 
ative groups from both departments 
meeting and discussing topics to be 
included. It is not necessary however 
that all meet for every course. 

3. There should be coordination 
through visitation in the training 
school and in the college classrooms. 
This means teachers visiting other 
teachers in the college as well as visit- 
ing in the training school and a 


similar program of visiting in the 
training school. This tends to make 
central educational cores, something 
like the old major courses, taught by 


a group of professors each contribut. | 


ing and each sharing in the work of 
the others. It helps to avoid over. 
lapping and repetition, to keep pro. 
fessors on their mettle, and to pro. 
mote friendly relationship rather 
than _ rivalry 
Other courses become general service 
courses. This also includes the cooper. 
ative planning of a unit or lesson to 
be taught by the supervising teacher. 

4. There should be coordination 
through supervision of student teach. 
ers. This seems to mean that college 
teachers help determine when the stu- 
dent is ready for practice; help ad- 
vise as to the assignment of students; 
help evaluate and rate student teach- 
ers; and assist in a follow-up pro- 
gram. 

5. There should be coordination 
through a common materials bureau. 

6. There should be coordination 
through contacts with the training 
school and the public schools from 
the beginning of the student’s career. 
This is secured through observation, 
participation, and practice teaching, 
and through entering into field trips, 
pageants, story hours, parent teach- 
er associations, and civic projects. 


7. Last, but first almost in im-— 


portance, there should be a follow-up 
program. 

These principles may be easily ac- 
cepted and agreed upon, but like too 
many other principles, they may 
never function in practice. Their 
functioning depends upon the atti- 
tude of the faculty and the adminis- 
tration. 

The University of Chicago and the 
University of Wisconsin have been 
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pioneers among the liberal arts col- 
leges in ‘adopting new educational 
plans for freshmen. They have rec- 
ognized the inadequacies of the 
traditional organizations and have at- 
tempted to redefine their aims and 
their requirements, recognizing the 
individuality of the student. There 
are many implications for teachers 
colleges in the plans of these two 
yniversities. As a result one school 
has centered its attention and efforts 
on a closer coordination between the 
college and the training school. An- 
other college has emphasized a follow- 
up program. The two plans working 
together will eventually solve the 
problem and not until they do are the 
best results likely to be obtained. 
At Columbia University, Teachers 
College has a guidance course open 
to graduate students who have al- 
ready proved themselves worthy 
members of the profession. Instead 
of requiring specific programs of so 
many class recitations during the day 
or week, these students may attend 
any class in Teachers College or 
Columbia University for as long or 
as short a time as they wish. They 
need take no examination or stay in 
any class that is boresome. The ex- 
aminations, however, are cared for 
by a two or three day comprehensive 
set of questions and problems. These 
are given to them at the beginning 
of their study to determine strength 
and weakness. These examinations 
are in subject matter fields as well as 
in subjects generally designated as ed- 
ucational courses. Upon the basis of 
these tests the student goes to work 
in his own way to fill in the gaps. This 
is done by attending classes, having 
conferences with professors, par- 
ticipating in group conferences, and 
by visiting progressive schools where 
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expert teaching is featured. 

Another very interesting thing in 
Teachers College is the establishment 
of the New College for Creative 
Teachers. In this new college, they 
are attempting to teach college teach- 
ers how to teach college students just 
as the traditional teachers college 
teaches students how to deal with 
children. For example a graduate 
student works out a unit of work 
for a syllabus, or professionalizes a 
bit of subject matter. He then goes 
into the college classroom to try it 
out. At the same time he must be 
ready to take all the commendations 
and criticisms of the college profes- 
sors and the other graduate students. 
It sounds rather interesting but one 
is not sure he would like to be a 
candidate. It is one way of taking 
the conceit out of many college teach- 
ers as well as putting dignity into 
others. It certainly has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Dr. Alex- 
ander is mainly responsible for the 
new college and talks about the great 
need for creative teachers to take 
their place in the solving of civic and 
economic problems as well as in the 
formulation of educational policies. 

A study reported by Dr. Bonser’ 
in 1929 on the training of teachers 
for the new education has had a wide 
influence. He invited a number of 
teachers in schools which had com- 
mitted themselves to progressive 
principles to state the shortages in 
their training and to indicate the 
changes in training which would pre- 
pare them more adequately for their 
work. 


The first question was in regard 
to the most helpful courses they had 





*F. Bonser, Progressive Education, April, 
May, and June, 1929. 
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had. Forty-eight courses were men- 
tioned and of these, thirty were men- 
tioned more than once. The replies 
centered about seven courses with 
educational or child psychology lead- 
ing. Subject matter and cultural 
courses came second and were men- 
tioned twenty-one times. Sixteen 
named industrial and fine arts, ten 
mentioned observation and practice 
teaching, nine mentioned methods 
courses, and seven mentioned science. 
Literature was mentioned four times 
and history of education, sociology, 
and curriculum making were men- 
tioned three times. Music and tests 
and measurements were mentioned 
twice. Several extra-curricular ac- 
tivities were listed as being very ben- 
eficial. 

The second question was in regard 
to the greatest lack in preparation. 
The lack of technique in the use of 
progressive methods and lack of 
knowledge of child life headed the 
list. They had not learned how to 
meet the individual needs of children, 
how to deal with problem children, 
how to plan units of work, free ac- 
tivities and informal work, how to 
illustrate things, and how to do in- 
teresting things. 

The third request was to state the 
greatest weakness in the teacher’s 
preparation. The following are some 
that are given in order of frequency: 
putting theory into practice including 
practice teaching; providing a cul- 
tural background of usable subject 
matter; failing to provide a working 
knowledge of progressive education; 
and not understanding children and 
child life and so on down the list. 

The fourth question asked for 
changes teachers would advise in the 
work of teacher training. They ask- 
ed for more observation and practice 
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under the guidance of progressive | 
supervision, more case studies of 
children, more child psychology, and 
more usable subject matter. 

In regard to the second half of the 
problem, that of a follow-up program, 
some interesting studies and practices 
are found. 

Dr. Whitney’ of Greeley, Colorado, 
in 1927 made a study of what colleges 
were doing for teachers in service. 
He got reports from 138 teachers col. 
leges which represented seventy-one 
per cent of all the colleges in the 
country. He found that thirty-three 
per cent had no plan at all of keeping 
in touch with their graduates and the 
schools they served. He reported one 
hopeful thing though. Only one 
school disclaimed any responsibility 
for follow-up work. 


In 1929, Miss Buck’ reported that 
eleven schools out of the thirty-four 
concerned in the study said they ad- 
vised their graduates, answered their 
questions, and held conferences. 

In 1929, Dr. Higbee* of South 
Dakota gave the returns of a study 
of 180 state teachers colleges on 
follow-up programs. ‘Twelve per cent 
of the 180 colleges were assuming 
direct responsibility for this work. 

Eight per cent of all teachers col- 
leges carry on some systematized plan 
of coordination including follow-up 
service. One-third of all schools 
have some incidental follow-up work. 

There are a few courageous lead- 
ers who are attempting these prob- 
lems on a large scale. There are two 
rather outstanding examples of what 
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*F,. L. Whitney, Growth of Teachers in 
Service, pp. 100-135. 

*E. G. Bathhurst, A Teachers College 
Follow-Up Service, p. 6. 

‘E. C. Higbee, Post Graduation Responsr 
bilities of a Teachers College. 
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can be done with little expense but 
much time and energy. 

The first example is of a college 
that is attempting to coordinate the 
training of teachers with the public 
schools from the very beginning of 
the student’s career. The plan in 
brief is this: 

1. Certain schools in the commun- 
ity are asked to cooperate with the 
college in addition to the training 
school. The superintendents and 
teachers in these cooperating schools 
receive no money but consider it an 
honor and a means of growth. 

9 Freshmen entering the teachers 
college are assigned to a teacher in 
one of these cooperating schools and 
this teacher becomes the sponsor and 
advisor for the student throughout 
his or her period of training. 

8. The first week or two after re- 
gistration day, students meet in the 
college classes. They discuss general 
topics such as the function of the 
school, the duties of the teacher and 
the principal, and the relationship 
that should exist between the student 
and his sponsor. 

4. The students then go to their 
assigned schools for two days for 
general observations and to do what- 
ever the teacher in charge suggests. 

5. The students then return to the 
college for six weeks. They discuss 
problems that they have seen, ask 
questions, and supplement their work 
by visiting the training school. 

6. At the mid-term the students 
go back to their assigned schools for 
two days more visiting. 

7. They then return to the college 
for six more weeks. Now they take 
up assigned reading and other gen- 
eral school problems growing out of 
their visiting. 

The program of the first semester 
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represents a type of orientation into 
the teaching profession. It is visit- 
ing two days in the field, attending 
class six weeks, visiting two days, 
attending class six weeks throughout 
the semester. 

During the second semester the 
same general plan is followed, but 
this time the students are observing 
special subjects and discussing these 
same subjects in the classroom. At 
the close of the year a testing pro- 
gram in connection with these sub- 
jects is carried out in the field schools 
in which students observe and par- 
ticipate. 

Before the beginning of the sec- 
ond year of college the student helps 
the teacher who is his sponsor open 
his school and organize it. This little 
experience is expected to give stu- 
dents the confidence to organize and 
start their own schools the next year. 

When the college opens, the sopho- 
mores are assigned to the training 
school for their practice teaching. 
They teach the subjects they are 
studying in the college. Toward the 
end of the first semester they teach 
one week in the field. 

In the last semester all students 
teach, one-half day either in the 
training school or in the field and 
spend the other half-day in college. 

Along with this interaction of col- 
lege class work, visiting and teaching, 
a visiting program is carried on. The 
college faculty visits the field schools. 
The superintendents, principals, and 
teachers of the cooperative schools 
come to the college for conferences. 
There are conferences at the field 
schools also. Finally there is a sys- 
tem of field calls wherein superinten- 
dents and teachers ask for help. 

No attempt here is made to explain 
the administrative routine that is 
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necessary to put such a scheme in 
operation. The plan has been in op- 
eration for two years and the direc- 
tor of practice reports wide interest 
in it, better coordination between 
faculty and students, and a general 
desire on the part of the entire school 
to continue the program. This seems 
a particularly good plan if a school 
draws from a small geographical 
area. It has possibilities and impli- 
cations for larger institutions. It is 
certainly an innovation in teacher 
training. 

The second example is of a college 
that is attempting a follow-up pro- 
gram. The Bathhurst study’ made 
in 1931 gives a clear picture of this. 
In general three phases of follow-up 
work are described. 

1. Assistance to graduates in ad- 
justing their training to their first 
teaching difficulties. 

2. Improvement of the _ college 
courses so as to prepare future grad- 
uates to meet their problems more 
efficiently. 

3. Information to facilitate the 
placement of graduates. 

The five activities used to assist 


graduates in adjusting themselves 
are: 
1. College instructors visit the 


teaching graduates, help them to 
analyze their problems and to solve 
their difficulties. From six to nine 
instructors spend two or three weeks 
making personal visits to teachers in 
their first or second year of teaching. 
They observe according to a list of 
items, record help needed by each 
graduate, and give what help they 
can. These instructors report orally 
to the college staff of the difficulties 





‘*E. G. Bathhurst, A Teachers College 


Follow-up Service. 
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found with a view to improving ¢ol. 
lege teaching. 

2. The extension division provides 
mimeographed and printed bulletins 
containing suggestions to teachers jp 
the field. 

3. Correspondence is carried on 
with the graduates who write for 
assistance. 

4. Questionnaire studies of the 
graduates’ opinions of their difficyl- 
ties are made. Visiting instructors 
are advised on the basis of these. 
The teaching bulletins are also de- 
vised on the basis of these studies, 

An administrative set up for this 
must be cleverly devised also. In one 
college a director of follow-up ser. 
vice is appointed to locate students 
and plan visiting routes for one 
week. The supervisors in the train- 
ing school and some college instruc- 
tors begin by taking one week each 
visiting schools. Their work is 
handled by associates in the depart- 
ment, by the director, or by the stu- 
dents themselves working indepen- 
dently. A _ part-time secretary is 
needed for the correspondence. The 
first year 100 graduates were visited 
in twenty-one counties and the cost 
was $200.00. This did not include 
the director’s salary for that position 
was a newly created one. 

The college reports that the value 
received was worth the effort and 
money spent. The college courses 
were improved as well as the teach- 
ing itself. Closer contacts between 
the college and the public schools 
were made which resulted in a feel- 
ing of good will between the county 
and city superintendents and the col- 
lege. The schools served became more 
efficient. 


These two rather specific examples 
of how some colleges are attempting 
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to solve the problem in a practical 
way, together with the more general 
statements of principles and proce- 
dures present a new view point as to 
the responsibility the college has for 
the schools it serves. No doubt there 
are various approaches, both valu- 
able and interesting, for the problem 
as stated in the beginning is broad 
in scope with many ramifications. 
Some of the related problems that 
arise are: 

Just how valuable is an observa- 
tion for which the group of students 
or the person observing has no re- 
sponsibility? How can the college 
get a different feeling toward obser- 
vation lessons? 

How can students be inducted into 
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practice more gradually? Are we 
using student teachers’ time wisely? 
Are they apprentices to do chores? 


How can students learn to think 
through subject matter in terms of 
children’s interests and abilities? 


How can a professional spirit be 
developed working toward a profes- 
sional solidarity that will secure the 
support of alumni? The problem it- 
self with all the sub-problems may 
be answered in prose or in poetry, in 
practical terms or in flowery lan- 
guage, in figures and letters, or in ac- 
tion according to the attitude and 
enthusiasm of the individuals con- 
cerned which in turn reflect the spirit 
and zeal of the leaders. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE AND STANDARDIZING AGENCIES 


(Continued from Page 214) 

If we have professionalized our cour- 
ses, we should be able to go into the 
classroom and, by actually teaching a 
unit of the course, demonstrate to 
teachers-in-training the value of what 
we have discussed. I should like to 
challenge our future progress in the 
education of the master teacher with 
this program. Can we not agree that 
each instructor in each department 
will work toward such a goal? I be- 
lieve that we can do it. I trust each 
of you will assume a personal respon- 
sibility in this matter. I do not be- 
lieve that success can be achieved in 
the next few weeks. It will require 
time. Some progress has already 
been made; more can be made as we 
work together on the problem. 

In conclusion, this is a teachers 


college definitely concerned with the 
obligations to educate master teach- 
ers for the boys and girls of the state 
of Indiana. Each of us should test 
his daily activities with this ideal. 
We should be able to justify the 
things we do as contributing to the 
goal we have set for the college, thus 
demonstrating in our daily service 
that we are master teachers capable 
of doing what we want our students 
to do. 

With due consideration for the 
past history of the college and the 
achievements of the present, and 
through a contsant study of our 
problems, carefully avoiding opinion- 
ated methods of solution, we can 
come to be the outstanding teachers 


college in the United States. 
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Around The Reading Table 


Organization and Administration of Sec- 
ondary Schools by Harl R. Douglass. 
(Ginn and Company, 1932. Pp. xiii, 579.) 


The various fields of education are not 
equally well provided with text material. 
The field of high-school administration is 
one in which there has been somewhat of a 
paucity of good textbooks. This book by 
Douglass should serve well for text pur- 
poses in college classes in high-school ad- 
ministration. It is exhaustive, complete, 
and represents “sound doctrine.” The book 
recognizes that the high school is broader 
in purpose than college preparation, and it 
is designed to show how the high school 
should be organized and administered so 
as to serve its broader function. 

Since most of the more recent material 
concerning the administration of the high 
school for the broader function is in peri- 
odical and other scattered form, the au- 
thor presents in this book an attempt to 
concentrate in one volume much of the 
best of the essence of this literature. Some 
of the best references, researches, and 
practices relative to different aspects of 
high school organization and administra- 
tion have been overlooked, however. The 
author admits the scarcity of objective re- 
searches and bases much of his discussion 
upon what seems to be the best modern 
practice. 

The entire volume consists of twenty-two 
chapters and may be divided roughly into 
five major parts. The first pertains to 
planning the type of organization, hous- 
ing, organization of curricula, selecting and 
assigning teachers, and constructing the 
schedule. The second and third divisions 
relate to organization and administration 
of guidance and to organizations. The 
fourth part concerns problems of discip- 
line and instruction. The last is devoted 
to such administrative matters as the prin- 
cipal’s office, records, business accounting, 
publicity, et cetera. 

At the ends of the various chapters are 
relatively complete and up-to-date anno- 
tated bibliographies. Also, accompanying 
each chapter is a set of problems and ex- 
ercises. These, as is usually the case, are 
not worth much but seem to have been in- 
cluded in order to make the text appear 
pedagogical. 

—J. R. Shannon 
Professor of Education. 


Pyramids Illustrated by Mathias H. Mach- 
erey and John N. Richards. (New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, Inc., 1932. 
Pp. xiv, 189.) 


Pyramids Illustrated by M. H. Macherey 


and John N. Richards of the Supervisory 
Department of Physical Education, New. 
wark, New Jersey, is another Barnes pub- 
lication in the fast growing field of physi- 
cal education. The book covers pyramid 
building in comprehensive fashion besides 
submitting teaching aids to help the teach- 
er use the material presented. It is with- 
out doubt the most complete treatment of 
this one phase of physical activity to date. 

The drawings are well done, the teach- 
ing aids are clear, and the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the authors for their specialty js 
without question. The _ historical back. 
ground including a description of Egyptian 
pyramids is outlined, and certain princi- 
ples of solidity of foundation, cohesion, 
center of gravity, and others are set forth, 
The art side of pyramid building and its 
worth as a “big muscle” activity in physi- 
cal education is not overlooked. 

Perhaps the authors are too extrava- 
gant in their claims for this one type of 
activity. It appears that they want us to 
become “pyramid building conscious” in 
much the same fashion that we are becom- 
ing “B.O., Listerine, and Pepsodent con- 
scious,” 

—Arthur L. Strum 
Head of Department of Physi- 
cal Education for Men. 


The Art of Speaking by Jonathan Rigdon, 
President Emeritus of Central Normal 
College. (Indianapolis, Indiana: The In- 
diana Publishing Company. 1932. Pp. 
320.) 


The author in the preface to his book 
says: “The book is intended to serve as a 
suggestive reference for individual speak- 
ers and as a textbook for college classes. 
By a discretion on the part of the teacher 
in the way of judicious omission and selec- 
tion it may just as well serve as the basis 
of instruction for high-school classes, and 
as a guide to readers, not yet speakers but 
ambitious to become speakers, who are un- 
able to avail themselves of the benefits of 
a teacher’s personal instruction.” 

The following titles of the chapters or 
paragraphs of the book will give an idea 
of the nature and treatment of its con- 
tents: The Presiding Officer, Holding the 
Attention of an Audience, the Place of 
Stories, Wit and Humor in a Speech, How 
to Outline a Subject or Organize Our 
Thoughts, the Preparation and Delivery of 
Sermons, Speaking from the Floor of an 
Assembly, The Principles of a Sales Speech, 
The Psychology of a Religious Service, and 
Selections for Oral Reading. 

Dr. Rigdon treats speech as the cumula- 
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tive effect of the five responses, intellectual, 
emotional, verbal, vocal, and physical. 
—Ethel May Daum 
Assistant Professor of English. 


George Washington by Thora Thorsmark. 
(Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 1931. 


Pp. 293.) 


Written clearly as a memorial volume 
and as a part of the Bicentennial Celebra- 
tion of the birth of Washington the volume 
under consideration has many of the quali- 
ties of a campaign biography and will per- 
haps be about as transitory. The study is 
both non-scholarly and non-critical. It is 
written as though nothing had been added 
to our knowledge of Washington since 
Jared Sparks and Benson J. Lossing, who 
as the author states in the preface, “had 
the advantage of contact with the genera- 
tion of those who knew the living Wash- 
ington,” made their extensive studies of 
him. Page after page are direct quotations 
from Lossing. 

Several reliable biographies of Washing- 
ton, and his complete Diary as well, have 
been published in recent years but these 
are ignored by the author. The work was 
evidently thrown together hurriedly. There 
are neither footnote references nor an in- 


ex. 
*But the book has certain redeeming quali- 
ties. It is attractively bound and is brief. 
The frontispiece is a fine portrait of Wash- 
ington by Peale. A good many of the let- 
ters and sayings of Washington are quoted. 
The volume affords a fair introduction to 
the life of the first president but read alone 
it is inadequate. 
—Fred E. Brengle 
Associate Professor of History. 


Tap Dances by Anne Schley Duggan, in- 
structor at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. (New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Company, 1932. Pp. 110.) 


The busy high school teacher, struggling 
under the burden of providing dances for 
the many programs which fall to her lot, 
will welcome this addition to her library. 
It is a book of twelve dances using the fa- 
vorite tap steps, so dear to all junior and 
senior high school students. Old familiar 
tunes are here—School Days, Old MacDon- 
ald Had a Farm, A Bicycle Built For Two, 
and Old Folks at Home. However, sugges- 
tions are made for the use of current pop- 
ular tunes, if desired. 

Students are often confronting the teach- 
er with the perhaps embarrassing task of 
differentiating between ‘tap’ and ‘clog’ 
dances. Miss Duggan gives her distinc- 
tion and tells briefly of the evolution of the 
two. 

With his usual facility Jesse Feiring 
Williams offers a defense for the teaching 
of tap dancing in the schools. ‘Whatso- 
ever gives youth freedom in movement, 
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smoothing away the stiffness, awkwardness 
and jerks that so readily come from the 
inhibitions set upon the mind is good ed- 
ucation,” 

Frequently faults may be found with the 
lack of a clearly understood terminology 
in use in the various clog and tap dance 
books. Anne Schley Duggan avoids this 
error by her splendid “explanation of 
terms, counting and music” and “funda- 
mental steps.” The fourteen pages of ex- 
planatory terms are well defined and illus- 
trated, and provide a good foundation for 
the working out of the following dances. 

The pride of Miss Duggan’s book is an 
index table of dances suitable for special 
occasions. It may interest the high school 
teacher to know that the dance “Dobbin” 
may be used on an April Fool’s Day pro- 
gram, in a circus, for gatherings of Corn, 
Wheat or Cotton Associations, at County 
Fairs, for pet shows, or at a program for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals. 

This collection of dances is well illus- 
trated and clearly written so that the 
teacher of clogging should be able to work 
out the speedier and more intricate steps 
fairly easily with no other background than 
a study of Miss Duggan’s fundamentals 
and an understanding of music. 

—Miriam DuVall 
Instructor, Physical Education 
for Women. 


Teaching the Social Studies by Della Goode 
Fancler, Principal of the Ruth School for 
Girls, El Monte, California, High School 
Social Studies Teacher, Los Angeles, and 
Claude C. Crawford, Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Southern Califor- 
nia. (Los Angeles: C. C. Crawford, 
University of Southern California. 1932. 
Pp. 369.) 


The authors have adequately perused the 
literature on the subject; numerous foot- 
notes bear witness to a fine erudition in the 
subject. The book includes chapters as 
follows: Historical Development in Meth- 
ods; Aims and Objectives; Course Content; 
Instructional Techniques; The _ Social 
Studies Laboratory; Correlation with Other 
Subjects; Related Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities; Measuring the Results; The Teach- 
er. An index and a detailed table of con- 
tents are included. 

The footnotes comprise an excellent bib- 
liography, and an extensive bibliography is 
included at the end of each chapter. Test 
questions are placed at the end of each 
chapter also. 

The authors are aware of the newer 
techniques of teaching, the newer types of 
tests, and the reorganization of curricular 
materials. Their chapters are written 
mostly in outline form, with numerous 
arithmetic notations. In a given chapter 
the authors may outline several articles or 
works on a given subject or division. In 
abstracting a given article, as many as 
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two dozen or more points, numbered con- 
secutively, often are printed in fine print. 
When several articles are abstracted in 
this manner and printed in a given chap- 
ter, there is much duplication of ideas and 
material. Such style is monotonous, it may 
be “scholarly,” but it has the appearance 
of a sophomore’s notebook, or an engineer’s 
compendium. Naturally it reads much as 
does a dictionary or a notebook or a com- 
pendium. 

A thorough reading of it would give one 
a sense of confusion, but certainly such 
a reading would give one many ideas on 
the subject of teaching the social studies. 
It is suited as a reference book, rather than 
as a text, and merits a place in private 
and educational libraries. It is excellent 
raw material for the study of the subject. 
The chapter on the Social Studies Labora- 
tory is especially complete and useful. One 
wishes that the authors had digested the 
material more fully before writing, and 
had presented more exclusively the phil- 
osophy of the subject in a readable style, 
as they evidently could have done. The be- 
ginner in the subject would probably be 
confused by their method of writing, and 
probably would find the book dull and un- 
interesting except when he was directed 
in his reading of it. But it is valuable be- 
cause of its completeness of survey of the 
literature on the subject. 

—Waldo F. Mitchell 
Head, Department of Social 
Studies. 


Tests and Measurements. A Workbook in 
Health and Physical Education, by Irene 
Palmer. (New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company. 1932. Pp. xii, 143.) 


This little book is written for the teacher 
of physical education with the general pur- 
pose of encouraging the use of more tests 
and measurements in physical education. 
The general arrangement of presentation 
consists of a review of the kinds of tests 
in physical education and suggested appli- 
cations of statistical methods of approach 
borrowed from the fields of education and 
the physical sciences. 

The arrangement of the material is clear 
and logical. Tests of health, physical fit- 
ness, physical capacity, sensory capacity, 
motor ability, achievement or performance, 
knowledge, attitudes, and anthropometrical 
types are included. A glossary of terms 
used in measurement of health and physi- 
cal education and some suggestions for re- 
search in those fields are added. 

Miss Palmer’s contribution could well be 
used as a text for an introductory course 
in tests and measurements in physical edu- 
cation. 

—Arthur L. Strum 
Head, Department of Physical 
Education for Men. 


The Teacher’s Many Parts by Sir John 


, 


Adams, professor of education, emeritys 
University of London, and lecturer at the 
University of California at Los Angele, 
and Harvard University. (Los Angeles. 
Ivan Deach, Jr. 1932. Pp. 351.) 


The title of this book has its setting jp 
Shakespeare’s statement, “All the world’s, 
stage.”” The author makes an analogy ty 
the state with the teacher playing many 
parts in the dramatis personae. The three 
main divisions of the parts played by the 
teacher, according to the classification out. 
lined in the book, are the outer world, or 
the public, the school, or the professional 
and the inner world, or personal. The 
topic of the book is the personality of the 
teacher. 

The book is purely an essay. It is very 
informal, has no footnotes, no statistical 
tables, no bibliography, and is written jn 
the first person. It represents a manner 
in which many people should like to write 
but in which no one can until he becomes 
old and “deified.” The style is attractive. 
The exposition is very readable. The book 
is based upon the long and rich experience 
of the author and upon broad reading, In 
light of the foregoing description it should 
be evident that the book is not suited for 
text purposes or even for use as a refer. 
ence in college teaching. Rather it should 
be used for leisure reading by the teacher 
or student of education. A reader should 
not approach the book with the “assign. 
ment” attitude. The reviewer recommends 
the book highly for the purpose stated. 

—J. R. Shannon 
Professor of Education. 


Tennis Organized by Dorothy Randle and 
Marjorie Hillas, instructors, Department 
of Physical Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia. (New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1932. Pp. 165.) 


Based on years of experience handling 
classes on the group instruction plan, this 


book gives invaluable aid to tennis instruc: | 


tors. The suggested plan of organization 
offers opportunity for definite group in- 
struction in the fundamentals of all strokes 
used in tennis, yet provides for progres- 
sion in these strokes according to individual 
skills acquired. For theoretical discussions, 
the reader is referred to ten books on ten- 
nis in a carefully selected bibliography. 
This volume is concerned with pictures, 
diagrams, and _ practical summaries of 
coaching hints clearly and definitely stated. 


The excellent photographs show close- | 


up action views of all strokes described 
and group pictures showing organization 
for court practice. The latter part of the 
book is devoted to leading up games (de- 
scription and diagrams for six games); 
playing tactics, singles and doubles; sum- 
mer camp organization; tournaments; and 
rules of etiquette. 

All of the material in this book is con- 
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yeniently organized so as to be a real help 
to the busy teacher who wants to get the 
best results from her teaching. 
—Ruby J. East 
Assistant Professor of Physical 
Education for Women. 


Research in Business Education by Ben- 
jamin R. Haynes, assistant professor of 
commerce and education, University of 
Southern California, and Jessie Graham, 
assistant professor of commerce, San 
Jose State Teachers College, with the in- 
troduction by Lester B. Rogers, dean of 
the school of education, University of 
Southern California. (Los Angeles: C. C. 
Crawford, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 1932. Pp. 232.) 


The volume, which deals with one of the 
newest phases of education but one which 
has made rapid strides in the last few 
years, is divided into six chapters, each 
chapter being subdivided into several ma- 
jor topics. The six chapters deal with: 
comparative newness of reasearch in busi- 
ness education; fertile fields for research 
in business education; basic principles of 
educational research; types of research pro- 
cedure applicable to business education; ab- 
stracts of theses in business education; and 
bibliography on research in business edu- 
cation. 


The Effect of Schooling Upon Income by 
JYonald Eugene Gorseline. Published 
under the auspices of the Graduate 
Council of Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. Pp. 284. 


Part I consists of a statement of the 
problem, its limitations and explanations, 
the possible aid from previous studies, and 
the method of procedure. Part II deals with 
the school, age, abilities of brothers’ occu- 
pations, residences of the brothers, fami- 
lies of the brothers, the _ inheritances, 
“luck,” the money loss due to bad health, 
the incomes, and the conclusions. There 
are approximately 150 tables in the book, 
which is Dr. Gorseline’s dissertation for the 
Ph.D. degree at Indiana University, in ad- 
dition to an extensive bibliography. 


The Stars Through Magic Casements 
edited by Julia Williamson; illustrated 
by Edna M. Reindel. (New York: D. 
7 haan and Company. 1930. Pp. xu, 

1. 


Stories about the stars, drawn from 
Greek, Roman, Japanese, Medieval, and 
American Indian sources, collected into a 
book for boy and girl readers. The fam- 
ous constellations each have a story de- 
voted to them. Included also are interest- 
Ing quotations from Sara Teasdale, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Robert Frost, and other 
well-known modern writers. 
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Number Stories, Book One, by J. W. Stude- 
baker, W. C. Findley, F. B. Knight, and 
William S. Gray (Reading Director) ; il- 
lustrated by Donn P. Crane. (Chicago: 
Seott, Foresman and Company. 1932. 
Pp. 144.) 


This is the first book to appear in the 
new Curriculum Foundation Series which is 
under the general editorship of Dr. Gray. 
It is a new type of textbook, providing 
reading experiences related to the number 
work developed in the first grade. 


A Study in Teacher Supply and Demand in 
Indiana by a Committee of the Psyhcol- 
ogy and Education Section of the Indiana 
State Teachers Association, I. Owen Fos- 
ter, chairman. Bulletin of the School of 
of Education, Indiana University, Vol. 
VII, No. 1. (Bloomington, Indiana: 
School of Education, Indiana University. 
September, 1930. Pp. 77.) 


The study consists of five parts and an 
introduction. It deals with the Indiana 
teacher supply for 1929-1930; the teacher- 
training enrollments in Indiana for 1929- 
1930; the new teachers for 1929-1930, types 
of schools in which employed and subject 
combinations for high school teachers; the 
high school subject combinations as shown 
in Indiana State School Directories for 
1927-1928; 1928-1929; 1929-1930; and, sum- 
mary and conclusions. . 

f 
A Study of the Class Entering Purdue Uni- 
versity in 1926 by H. H. Remmers and 

J. M. Stalnaker. Studies in Higher Ed- 

ucation XVII, Bulletin of Purdue Uni- 

versity, Vol. XXXI, No. 9. (Lafayette, 

Indiana: Purdue University. May, 1931. 

Pp. 31.) 


The study is based on the inauguration 
of the testing program for freshman stu- 
dents at Purdue University in 1926, and 
shows the value of such a program. 


The Achievement of Our High Schools— 
Results of the State High School Testing 
Program, 1930-1931 by H. H. Remmers. 
Studies in Higher Education XVIII, Bul- 
letin of Purdue University, Vol. XXXII, 
No. 2. (Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue Uni- 
versity. October, 1932. Pp. 30.) 


A brief report of the more important 
findings from the test results. The results 
show the entire problem of guidance in so 
far as it depends upon marks as measures 
of achievement to be more complex and 
more difficult than is probably generally re- 
alized. It is obvious that the basis of com- 
parison for a given student must ordinari- 
ly be much broader than the norm furnish- 
ed by the class of which he is a member. 
The study shows that the end product 
varies enormously for high schools that 
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are theoretically equal before the accredit- 
ing agencies. 


Teacher Supply and Demand in Ohio, 1929- 
1930 by Earl W. Anderson and Richard 
R. Foster. Ohio State University Studies, 
Bureau of Educational Research Mono- 
graphs, Number 11. (Columbus, Ohio: 
The Ohio State University. Pp. 170.) 


Part I, covering the elementary field, 
was prepared by Mr. Foster, and Part II, 
covering the secondary and special fields, 
by Mr. Anderson. This is a very compre- 
hensive study of a problem that is of pres- 
ent concern. The economic effects of over- 
supply are stressed and the question of 
controlling the supply is raised. The study 
shows an increasing surplus but the au- 
thors suggest that this surplus might be 
controlled by increasing the standard of 
training required for certification and that 
teachers be trained in teacher-training in- 
stitutions only. Mr. Anderson suggests 
that there should be stricter supervision of 
their choice of teaching subjects and their 
combinations while students are in college. 

—Robert K. Devricks 
Registrar and Director of 
Studies. 


A Survey of Instruction and Supervision— 
East Grand Forks, Minnesota by A. V. 
Overn, professor of education, University 
of North Dakota. Departmental Bulle- 
tin of the University of North Dakota. 
Vol. XV, No. 5. (Grand Forks, North 
Dakota: University of North Dakota. 
October, 1931. Pp. 79.) 


A rather complete study illustrated with 
numerous charts and tables, making an 
analysis of the progress of the pupils, the 
type of instruction, the situation, and the 
supervisory organization. This is followed 
by the recommendation for a continuous 
survey. 


NEW TESTS RECEIVED: 

The Carnegie Mental Ability Tests, Form 
A, for High School and College Students. 
(Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company.) \ 

The Modern School Achievement Tests, 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach. 
ers College, Columbia University.) 

Potthoff-Corey Tests in Educational Pgy. 
chology, Forms A and B, ( Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Com. 
pany.) 

Torgenson Teachers Rating Scale. 
(Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Pub. 
lishing Company.) 

Breslich Geometry Survey Test, Second 
Semester, Forms A and B. (Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Com- 
pany.) 

Breslich Algebra Survey Test, Second 
Semester, Forms A and B. (Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Com. 
pany.) 

Clem’s Typewriting Tests. (Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Com- © 
pany.) | 

Bowman U. S. History Test. (Blooming- © 
ton, Illinois: Public School Publishing 7 
Company.) 

Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, 7 
Grades 7-12, Forms A and B. (Chicago: © 
Houghton Mifflin Company.) 
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THE WORK OF THE COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from Page 236) 
dents, be organized to deal with pres- 
ent day business topics and problems. 

It is also suggested that a course 
in business psychology be substituted 
for one of the courses now given and 
that it deal with a practical applica- 
tion in life experiences to function in 
today’s problems. 

It is essential that the students on 
the commerce curriculum have the 
opportunity to take a course in ec- 
onomic or commercial geography 
that is planned to integrate with the 
work given in the commerce cur- 
riculum. 

Such a program as_ suggested 


above would not only provide the stu- 
dent with his vocational preparation 
but would also, through his choice of 
electives, enable him to secure his 
background education, related know- 
ledge, or cultural training as may 
best fit his individual needs. 

In conclusion let me quote from 
“A Prayer for Teachers” by Glen 
Frank, “Save us from the blight of 
specialism, give us a reverence for 
our materials, that we may master 
the facts of our particular fields, buta% 
help us to see that all facts are dead 
until they are related to the best of 
knowledge and to the rest of life.” 





